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MAY, 


HOW OLD 


Tue Antiquity of Man is just now a 
leading topic in circles of science and 
theology. That the earth itself has an 
antiquity immeasurably greater than the 
six thousand years of the popular chro- 
nology of the Bible is admitted by every 
sound critic of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
Upon that point there is no more contro- 
versy between the Bible and geology than 
there is between the Bible and astrono- 
my concerning the age and motions of 
the heavenly bodies. But while the geo- 
logic epochs of the pre-Adamic earth have 
been provided for, either under the vague 
phraseology, “In the beginning,” or by 
stretching the meaning of the word “ Day,” 
in the first chapter of Genesis, it has been 
held that man dated from a period fixed 
by early history and tradition at about 
six thousand years. Of late, however, 
this belief has been shaken by a number 
of investigations and discoveries which 
point to a much higher antiquity of the 
human race; and, as was common in the 
early stages of geological science, there 
is a tendency toward extravagant claims 
upon the one hand and grave apprehen- 
sions on the other. Yet a more thorough 
research, if it does not suggest some meth- 
od of harmonizing Science and the Scrip- 
tures upon this question, will silence both 
a pretentious materialism and a timorous 
theology. ‘Ethnology is passing at pres- 
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ent through a phase from which other sci- 
ences have safely emerged, and the new 
views with reference to the Antiquity of 
Man, though still looked upon with dis- 
trust and apprehension, will in a few 
years be regarded with as little disquiet- 
ude as are now those discoveries in as- 
tronomy and geology which at one time 
excited even greater opposition.”"* 

We propose in this article to give a 
succinct popular statement of the present 
stage of this question, and a few sugges- 
tions with regard to its bearing upon the 
Biblical account of man’s creation. 

In the valleys of the Somme, the Seine, 
and the Oise in France, at Hoxne in Eng- 
land, and in other localities, there have 
been found weapons and implements of 
stone—especially flint arrow-heads and 
hatchets—in conjunction with fresh-wa- 
ter shells and the bones of mammals of 
species now extinct. The deposits im 
which these relics of a primitive race 
occur belong to the “drift-period” of 
geology. The unstratified gravel, sand 
etc., found in slopes, gorges, and valley 
beds, with no perceptible agency of rivers 
in its distribution, is called “ drift,” and 
is supposed to have been deposited by 
the action of ice, in the form either of 
bergs or of glaciers. This distribution 


* Lubbock: Pre-Historic Times, pr iv. 
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is commonly assigned to a late period 
of geology—the post-tertiary, or post- 
pliocene, as it is otherwise called. The 
deposits are found in connection with 
clay and marl, and also under the allu- 
vium of river valleys—a bed of mixed 
alluvium of several hundred feet in thick- 
ness sometimes covering the earlier drift. 
A section of the Somme valley exhibits 
first an upper layer of vegetable soil ; 
below this, a bed of brick earth; then a 
layer of angular gravel; below this, a 
bed of sandy marl; and under all, rest- 
ing upon a chalk foundation, a bed of 
partially rounded gravel, in which flint 
implements are found in great abund- 
ance. Whatever the origin of the drift 
itself, the thickness of some of the allu- 
vial deposits above it naturally suggests 
a vast lapse of time for their accumula- 
tion ; and since many of the flint weapons 
are found at a low level, it is inferred that 
man existed upon the earth during the 
thousands of years required for such 
changes. . Again: in portions of the 
Somme valley are beds of peat, thirty 
feet in thickness—the result of ancient 
river marshes or swamps—which it is 
argued must have required ages —sir 
Charles Lyell says “thousands of years” 
—for its formation. In this peat are lay- 
ers of human weapons and tools, the rel- 
ics of unknown races. 

The bones found in these drift gravels 
are chiefly those of the mammoth, the 
musk-ox, the urus, the aurochs, the rein- 
deer, several of which species are now ex- 
tinct, and all of which have long since 
disappeared from that section of Europe 
where these remains occur. Hence it is 
jferred that man was cotemporary with 
animals belonging to pre-historic times, 
and since their disappearance was in all 
probability gradual, his time on earth has 
been proportionately long. 

The absence of human bones in these 
deposits is accounted for. by their small- 
yness—the smaller bones of animals hav- 
iing likewise. disappeared—and also by 
ithe probable custom of burning the dead. 
‘The same phenomenon has been noticed 
jn the remains of human settlements of 
undoubted historical antiquity. Still it 
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is admitted by sir Charles Lyell and 
others that “the absence of all vestige 
of the bones which belonged to that pop- 
ulation by which so many weapons were 
designed and executed, is a new and em- 
phatic illustration of the extreme imper- 
fection of the geological record.”* It is 
well to keep in mind this admission, in 
view of its subsequent bearing upon the 
whole subject. 

We pass now to another line of dis- 
coveries. In several of the Swiss lakes 
have been found traces of human habita- 
tions, the piles and platforms for support- 
ing which may be seen at low stages of 
the water. In the immediate vicinity of 
these lake-habitations were numerous de- 
posits of arrow-heads, axes, hammers, etc., 
made of stone, arrow-heads and harpoons 
of bone, pieces of pottery, and also the 
remains of several species of vertebrate 
animals, chiefly' such as are still in exist- 
ence. ‘The discovery of these ancient 
habitations was first made in 1854, ina 
small bay of the lake of Zurich, which 
had been left almost dry by the low 
water of that winter. In dredging the 
lake for the purpose of enriching the gar- 
dens along the shore, the workmen brought 
up large quantities of animal remains, to- 
gether with piles, rude implements of 
fishery and the chase, fragments of pot- 
tery, hammers and axes of stone, and 
masses of charred wood. The attention 
of men of science was at once directed to 
these discoveries, and researches in other 
lakes brought to light an ancient system 
of water habitations like that which He- 
rodotus describes as a peculiarity of the 
Peeonians, who inhabited Lake Prasias. 
“Their manner of living is the following : 
Platforms supported upon tall piles stand 
in the middle of the lake, which are ap- 
proached from the land by a single nar- 
row bridge. At the first, the piles which 
bear up the platforms were fixed in their 
places by the whole body of the citizens ; 
but since that time, the custom which 
has. prevailed about fixing them is this: 
They are brought from a hill called Orbé- 
lus, and every man drives in three for 


* Antiquity of Man, p. 145. 
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each wife that he marries. Now, the 
men have all many wives apiece, and 
this is the way in which they live: Each 
has his own hut, wherein he dwells, upon 
one of the platforms, and each has also a 
trap-door giving access to the lake be- 
neath ; and their wont is to tie their baby 
children by the foot with a string, to save 
them from rolling into the water. They 
feed their horses and their other beasts 
upon fish, which abound in the lake to 
such degree, that a man has only to open 
his trap-door and to let down a basket by 
a rope into the water, and then to wait a 
very short time, when up he draws it quite 
full of them.”* 

The early inhabitants of Switzerland 
appear to have adopted the same am- 
phibious mode of life, both for safety and 
for convenience of sustentation. It is 
computed that the population of these 
lake villages numbered many thousands. 
A single settlement at Morges, in the lake 
of Geneva, is estimated at upward of three 
hundred huts, upon a platform twelve 
hundred feet long and a hundred and 
fifty feet broad. This calculation would 
admit of a population of upward of a thou- 
sand in that village. Such estimates, how- 
ever, are necessarily conjectural, from the 
imperfection of the remains. A full ac- 
count of the Swiss lake-habitations may 
be found in Lubbock’s Pre-Historic Times, 
in the American Journal of Science, and 
in sir Charles Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. 

The bearing of these remains upon the 
antiquity of man is three-fold. First, it 
is computed that the geological changes 
which have taken place in the lakes them- 
selves since they were thus inhabited, must 
have required centuries for their accom- 
plishment., Next, it is claimed that the 
progress of man from the low state of 
barbarism indicated by these remains up 
to the point of historical civilization de- 
manded many ages. And thirdly, it is 
claimed that the mammalian remains 
found in conjunction with these relics 
of human habitations point to a far an- 
tiquity. These arguments will be duly 





* Herodotus, Terpsichore, b. v. c. 16. Raw- 
linson’s edition, vol. iii. p. 226. 
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considered in summing up the whole evi- 
dence upon the question. But for the 
present we pass to a third item in the 
induction of facts. 

In several caves in England and in 
continental Europe have been found 
primitive weapons and implements, frag- 
ments of pottery, with human skeletons, 
and the bones of various species of mam- 
mals ‘which have either become entirely 
extinct or very much restricted in their 
geographical distribution since the ap- 
pearance of man in Europe.” Among 
these are the cave-bear, the cave-hyena, 
the cave-tiger, the mammoth, the woolly- 
haired rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
Irish elk, the musk-ox, the reindeer, the 
aurochs, and the urus.* Some of the 
caves explored in the Dordogne, in Bel- 
gium, and elsewhere, have yielded the 
bones of these mammalia, often in a frag- 
mentary state, as if they had been broken 
or crushed for the sake of getting the 
marrow ; and with these bones are found 
rude implements of human manufacture, 
and portions of the human skeleton. 
Hence it is inferred that man was co- 
temporary with animal species which have 
slowly disappeared from Europe. 

Another line of evidence for the an- 
tiquity of man is derived from tumuli 
and shell-mounds, which are found chief- 
ly in Denmark and in northern Europe. 
The tumuli were artificial mounds com- 
monly intended for the burial of the dead. 
Some of these contain sepulchral cham- 
bers constructed on a scale of rude mag- 
nificence. In these are found human 
skeletons and a variety of rude imple- 
ments and vessels of pottery, etc., which 
appear to have been buried with the 
corpse, according to the custom of savage 
tribes. ™ 

The “shell-mounds” are immense heaps 
upon the coast, composed almost entirely 
of shells, with scarcely any mixture of 
gravel. These were long supposed to be 
raised beaches; but recent investigation 
has determined that they are refuse-heaps, 
left by ‘‘a primitive population who lived 
on the shore, and fed principally on shell- 


* Lubbock, p. 237. 
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fish, but partly also on the proceeds of the 
chase.”* In these heaps have been found 
the bones of fish, birds, and mammals, 
rude implements of stone, and traces of 
hearth-stones marked with fire. 

We now have before us the several 
sources of evidence concerning the an- 
tiquity of man, which seem to require a 
much longer period than is assigned to 
the human race by the Hebrew chronolo- 
gy. We may add to these the more fa- 
miliar argument from the monuments of 
Egypt, and from the alleged discovery of 
human relics at great depths in the allu- 
vium of the Nile and of the Mississippi. 

Egyptian monuments, now generally 
assigned to the fourteenth century before 
Christ, exhibit types of different nations as 
distinctly marked as any to be found on the 
face of the globe. The writer has paper 
impressions taken with his own hands 
from some of these monuments, which 
give the true negro features with a prom- 
inence that borders upon caricature; and 
by the side of the Nigritian profile, the 
Asiatic and the Jewish are equally pro- 
noynced. In certain tombs these por- 
traitures have the accompaniment of color, 
and represent distinctively the red, yel- 
low, black, and white races, or the Egyp- 
tian, Ammonitish, Nigritian, and Lybian 
types. Accurate copies of these ancient 
sculptures and paintings are given by 
Dr. H. Brugsch, in the second volume 
of his Geographische Inschriften Altigyp- 
tischer Denkmiler. It is argued that 
the interval between the Noachic deluge 
and the date of these Egyptian monuments 
was far too short to admit of the forma- 
tion of such distinct types of mankind, 
if all were descended through Noah from 
a common progenitor ; and therefore, either 
there were distinct primitive centres of 
creation, or the flood did not extend to 
the homes of these Mediterranean nations, 
or a much higher antiquity must be as- 
signed to the flood and to the human race, 

Of more doubtful authority upon the 
question of man’s antiquity is the alleged 
discovery of fragments of rude pottery 
and burnt brick at great depths, by bor- 


* Lubbock, p. 173. 
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ing into the alluvium of the Nile. It is 
assumed by some geologists that at the 
mean rate of the deposit of Nile soil, a 
period of twelve thousand years was re- 
quired for the accumulation of the sixty 
feet of alluvium under which these relics 
of man were found. But in reply to this 
it is objected (1) that the opportune dis- 
covery of the pottery under Mr. Horner’s 
researches in the Nile valley may have 
been a trick of the Arab workmen, who 
are quick to read the penchant of a for- 
eigner for antiquities, and to find what- 
ever they suppose him to be in quest of ! 
But (2) admitting the genuineness of the 
“find” in this instance, it may be that 
the borers struck the bottom of an old 
well; and (3) the rate of delta formations 
in so changeable a river as the Nile is yet 
an indeterminate problem of geology. We 
may therefore set aside this unique testi- 
mony from the Nile relics as of too doubt- 
ful a character to enter into our present 
calculations. 

The monumental records of ancient 
Egypt, so far as their dates can be proxi- 
mately assigned, create some serious dif- 
ficulties with our common Hebrew chro- 
nology of the creation, the flood, and the 
dispersion of mankind. But Egyptian 
chronology is still a chaos. After all the 
labors of Bunsen, Lepsius, and others; 
the late sir George Cornewall Lewis did 
not hesitate to say that the chronological 
lists of Manetho, upon which Egyptolo- 
gists base so large a portion of their cal- 
culations, “ exhibit a royal phantasmago- 
ria, without the bone and muscle of his- 
tory. The kings who reign for a period 
of five thousand years come like shadows, 
and so depart. They are nothing more 
than a long procession of regal spectres.”* 
All that can be said at present concerning 
Egyptian chronology is, that from the time 
of Solomon the monumental records of 
Egypt synchronize remarkably with the 
Hebrew chronicles, wherever events are 
touched upon in common ; that incident- 
al confirmations of the sojourn of the Is- 
raelites in Egypt are multiplying from 
Egyptian sources; but that the earlier 


* Astronomy of the Ancients, p. 358. 
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chronology of Egypt is in a too unsettled 
state for a definitive comparison with that 
of the Hebrews ; and finally, that the ex- 
tension of the Egyptian chronology be- 
yond that of the Old Testament would 
not invalidate the Hebrew Scriptures as a 
history, since the events therein recorded 
may all have occurred, and in the order 
of their narration, though the interval of 
time may require some further elucida- 
tion. It is not a question of facts, but 
simply of dates, which at the best are 
somewhat conjectural. 

To pass, then, to the geological and 
archeological evidences of man’s antiqui- 
ty, we regard the tumuli and the shell- 
mounds as the least conclusive. The 
sepulchral mounds do not of necessity 
transport us to pre-historic times, since 
the construction of such tumuli by the 
ancient Greeks, Persians, Etruscans, Ger- 
mans, is a subject of historic record, and 
similar mounds abound upon our Ameri- 
can continent. Sir John Lubbock admits 
the difficulty of determining the period to 
which a tumulus belongs from any exter- 
nal marks in the structure itself. The 
human remains are as yet too few and 
imperfect to furnish data for a conclusion 
with regard to the races whose sepulchres 
these were. Hence the artificial relics 
found in the tumuli are mainly relied 
upon for a proximate estimate of their 
antiquity. How inconclusive is the evi- 
dence from this source, we shall show 
presently. 

The shell-mounds have yielded no hu- 
man bones, and the remains of vertebrata 
found in them all belong either to living 
species or to species known to have in- 
habited Europe within the memory of 
man.* Here, then, as in the case of the 
tumuli, the inference of great antiquity 
is mainly from the character of the arti- 
ficial implements found in these refuse- 
heaps. There is also a geological ques- 
tion concerning changes of level, which, 
however, is a variable quantity in calcu- 
lations of time from geological evidence. 

Some of the lake-villages of Switzer- 
land probably belonged to the Roman 
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period, or to the period immediately pre- 
ceding. We have already quoted from 
Herodotus an historical instance of this 
mode of life. From the number and 
character of the remains of domesticated 
animals found in these localities, as com- 
pared with those of the Danish refuse- 
heaps, it is doubted whether the lake 
dwellings are as old as the mounds. At 
all events, there is nothing in them that 
fixes the age of their builders at a very 
remote antiquity. 

The question of man’s age upon the 
globe becomes really serious in presence 
of the testimony of the caves and of the 
drift period. The evidence of the “ finds” 
in the drift, especially, points to the ex- 
istence of man on the earth at a period 
far back of the assumed Biblical date of 
his creation. We can not well doubt 
that the weapons and implements of 
stone found so abundantly in the drift 
were of human workmanship; nor is it 
easy to account for their deposit in such a 
formation without allowing a vast margin 
of time for the pre-historic races. Such 
evidence can not be set aside by an appeal 
to Genesis ; it must stand upon its own 
merits, and every well-attested fact must 
be received without reference to,the ques- 
tion of hermonizing it with the Mosaic 
history of man. 

But, on the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the data are as yet too 
meagre for a scientific determination of 
the antiquity of man; and, as was forci- 
bly said by Mr. Wright at the Birming- 
ham meeting of the British Association, 
“there is a spirit of too hasty general- 
izing in relation to these pre-historic 
times, as shown in the theory that they 
were divided into three periods or ages, 
distinguished by the names of Stone age, 
Bronze age, and Iron age.” According 
to this theory, man existed at the first in 
a rude, savage state, when his only im- 
plements were of unpolished stone. At 
a much later period, the invention of 
bronze enabled him to fashion his im- 
plements of that material. Still later, he 
acquired the more difficult art of working 
in iron, when stone and bronze disap- 
peared from common use. 
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Thus Lubbock argues concerning the 
inhabitants of the Swiss lakes: ‘‘We 
have traced them through the ages of 
Stone and Bronze down to the begin- 
ning of the Iron period. We have seen 

evidences of a gradual progress in civil- 

ization and improvement in the arts, an 

increase in the number of domestic ani- 

mals, and proofs, at last, of the existence 

of an extended commerce. We found the 

country inhabited only by rude savages, 

and we leave it the seat of a powerful na- 
tion. Changes so important as these are 
not effected in a day ; the progress of the 
human mind is but slow ; and the gradual 
additions to human knowledge and power, 

like the rings in trees, enable us to form 
some idea how distant must be the date 
of their commencement.” By this method 
of reasoning, if rude implements of stone 
abound in any locality, it is assumed that 
this was inhabited by a primitive race of 

great antiquity. 

But this inference is arbitrary, and is 
not borne out by facts. The use of rude 
implements marks a state of barbarism, 
but not necessarily a high antiquity, nor 
the primordial type of existence. Upon 
the American continent, the stone hatchet 
and flint. arrow-head of the Indian are 
cotemporaneous with the locomotive, the 
sewing-machine, the telegraph, the Sharp’s 
rifle of the Anglo-American, The house- 
hold utensils and personal ornaments of 
the English peasantry and the Irish ten- 
antry are in striking contrast with the 
skilled labor of Leeds and Birmingham. 
The rude occupants of the Swiss lake- 
huts and of the Danish sea-board may 
have been cotemporaries of the civilized 
nations of the East. History, tradition, 
language, monuments, and physical geo- 
graphy all point to Middle Asia as the 
cradle of the human race; and it is as 
rational to believe that man, endowed by 
the Creator with supremacy over the phy- 
sical world, started at a high level, and 
that wandering tribes of pioneers degen- 
erated—as is the tendency of such mi- 
grations—as that man began his exist- 
ence at the low level of the stone age, 
and rose, by slow advances, to the age 
of iron. 
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Moreover, the very implements which 
are said to characterize distinct epochs 

are intermingled in many of these “ pre- 

historic finds.” An eminent authority 

in the archxology of Great Britain—Mr. 

Wright—says: ‘‘'The mere presence of a 

stone implement does not prove that the 

deposit was British any more than Ro- 

man. Stone implements have often been 

found on Roman sites in this island ; they 

have often been found in Saxon graves in 

Kent; andI have myself found flint flakes, 

evidently placed there by the hand of man, 

in Saxon graves in the Isle of Wight, per- 

fectly resembling those of which the geo- 

logists have talked so much of late.” 

Similar flint flakes have been found in 

Roman graves in Normandy. We have 
the same authority, sustained by that of 

De Caumont and other distinguished ar- 
cheologists, for saying that the bronze 
implements are very frequently found in 
ruins known to belong to the Roman pe- 
riod, and that bronze and iron weapons 
often occur in juxtaposition in Roman re- 
mains. ‘The bronze swords, the bronze 
shields, the bronze spears, the. bronze 
daggers which have been found in Bri- 
tain are all Roman in character and in 
their primary origin. In this 
part of the world, the use of bronze did 
not precede that of iron,”’* 

The division of pre-historic times into 
the three periods of Stone, Bronze, and 
Iron is thus seen to be arbitrary ; and 
the theory of the advance of the race 
from rude beginnings by successive stages 
marked by improvements in the arts of 
life—a progress requiring immense epochs 
for its development—is simply conjectural. 
It is not a necessary sequence from the 
facts of science. It is quite as credible 
that the human race began its existence 
with a high degree of intellectual endow- 
ment, and that, in later times, the civil- 
ized and the barbarian, the iron and the 
stone, were cotemporary phases of hu- 
manity. 

The Biblical account of the origin of 
the world and of man has certain inter- 


* Wright on Bronze Weapons ; Anthropo- 
logical Review, No. 12, p. 81. 
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nal marks of divine authenticity. The 
sacred books of other ancient peoples are 
eminently autocthonous in their spirit 
and fabulous in their antiquity. They 
magnify the ancestry and the duration 
of the races to which they severally per- 
tain. But the sacred books of the He- 
brews do not attempt to magnify them 
as a people in their origin or their an- 
tiquity. Adam is not the progenitor of 
the Jews, but of mankind. His home is 
not in Palestine, but in Mesopotamia. 
He is not a being of the fabulous past, 
but one whose personality is reached by 
a well-connected tradition. 

In the account of the Creation given in 
Genesis, there-are no absurdities or puer- 
ilities, such as discredit all other ancient 
cosmogonies in the light of modern sci- 
ence. The sublime simplicity of the nar- 
rative is a note of its inspiration, and its 
grand outlines accord with the latest re- 
sults of science. We can not doubt, 
therefore, that any seeming discrepan- 
cies between the Bible and science in 
respect to the antiquity of man may be 
harmonized, whenever the facts shall be 
finally established. But in the present 
unsettled state of the question, we are 
not shut up to the alternative of har- 
monizing science and the Scriptures, or 
rejecting the Bible. Let each stand upon 
its own evidence, abiding the issue of fact. 
And though we should never be able fully 
to harmonize them, it might yet be that 
both the Bible and Nature were from 
God, and both are true. 

In one point certainly they are agreed. 
Science teaches that man had a begin- 
ning. There was an epoch when he ap- 
peared for the first time on the surface 
of the globe. It teaches also that there 
was nothing in nature adequate to the 
production of such a being. And even 
on the theory that he began to exist at 
the low level of the Stone age, he there 
appears as the inventor, the builder, the 
master of nature, adapting all physical 
materials to his own use, exterminating 
monster creatures, gaining the ascenden- 
cy over the lower world, “replenishing 

the earth and subduing it, and having 
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dominion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 


Since the foregoing article was in type, 
we have received the elaborate descrip- 
tion of the Pre-historic Remains of Caith- 
ness, by Samuel Laing, Esq., M.P., F.G.S., 
with Notes on the Human Remains, 
by professor Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
Mr, Laing’s account is confined to his 
own explorations, made last autumn, 
among the ancient mounds in the neigh- 
borhood of Keiss Castle, in the county 
of Caithness, Scotland. Parallel to the 
beach, at the line where the sand of the 
sea-shore changes into rock, is an irregu- 
lar mound of sand, overgrown with turf, 
which measures three hundred yards in 
length by about eighty yards in width. 
Suspecting that this was an ancient bu- 
rial-mound, Mr. Laing had several cross 
sections cut into it, with very satisfactory 
results. Numerous “kists” or artificial 
sepulchres were found, consisting of walls 
of unhewn flag-stones, and covered with 
large flat stones. These kists were ar- 
ranged with regularity along the central 
line of the mound, and contained human 
skeletons, each imbedded in a layer of 
clean sea-sand, which was apparently 
prepared as a bed for the corpse, though 
it may have drifted in through the roof. 
The mound contained upward of sixty 
such graves; and the regularity of the: 
interment, the absence of any trace of 
dwellings or of refuse-heaps in connec- 
tion with the mound, and the fact that. 
some of the skeletons were of women, 
led to the conclusion that this was the 
regular burial-place of some ancient set-- 
tlement. 

At first, Mr. Laing was greatly disap- 
pointed at the absence of articles of hu- 
man manufacture, which might serve to: 
determine the age of the kists; but on 
striking the centre of the mound, he 
came upon what was evidently the sepul-- 
chre of a chief. A large cairn of stones. 
covered a kist of extra dimensions, which 
had been built with more than the usual 
care. In this was the skeleton of a mam 
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of massive proportions, and by the side 
of it, a number of rude weapons and im- 
plements of stone. 

Other mounds in the neighborhood of 
Keiss castle were found to contain re- 
mains of buildings and heaps of refuse, 
which yielded relics in abundance, such 
as battle-axes and spear-heads, arrow- 
heads, knives, scrapers, hammers, and 
pestles, all of stone; pins, bodkins or 
skewers of bone, and hefts or handles 
of bone and deer’s horn. There were 
also fragments of rude, hand-made pot- 
tery, and a few rough implements of iron. 
All these relics have been deposited by 
Mr. Laing in the Museum of Scottish An- 
tiquaries. 

Several entire skulls, with bones of 
other portions of the body, were submit- 
ted to professor Huxley for a report upon 
their ethnological characters ; and his 
Notes appended to Mr. Laing’s narration 
form an exceedingly valuable portion of 
the volume. The numerous plates of 
these relics and remains present the 
whole question distinctly to the eye of 
the archzeologist. 

Professor Huxley does not give a posi- 
tive judgment concerning the race or races 
represented in the skulls and other bones 
from Caithness, but he inclines to refer 
them either to Iberian or to Scandina- 
vian origin, if indeed these are to be ac- 
counted distinct. He states that “none 
of the skulls from Keiss is a typical ex- 
ample of the Belgic or. brachycephalic 
constituent of the British population.” 
His memoir, however, furnishes most in- 
teresting materials for the craniology of 
ancient races. Mr. Laing observes con- 
cerning these skulls, that they are of ‘an 
extremely savage type, whose analogies 
are altogether with the Negro as opposed 
to the Mongol ; and that this tribe of ab- 
original Britons must have much more 
closely resembled the Australian or Tas- 
manian than the Laplander or Esqui- 
maux.” Still he admits that “the evi- 
dence of the Keiss skeletons is greatly 
neutralized by the very remarkable fact 
that while the majority approximate to 
the Australian savage, one at least is a 
fair specimen of an ancient Briton, differ- 
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ing in no essential respect from a modern 
European.” He accordingly falls back 
upon the artificial relics as a means of 
determining the antiquity of the kists. 

“We must take the age of the Keiss 
graves from their rude stone and bone 
implements and primitive forms, and ac- 
commodate as we best can the fact that the 
human remains show types so widely dif- 
ferent.” But here also we are thrown 
into perplexity by the apparent confusion ~ 
of the stone, bronze, and iron periods in 
the archeology of Great Britain. This 
has been already pointed out in the me- 
moir of Mr. Wright on Bronze Weapons, 
quoted above ; and Mr. Laing admits that 
“the fundamental distinction of a stone, 
bronze, and iron period has never been 
either conclusively established or conclu- 
sively negatived. Every day we hear of 
relics which in Denmark would be as- 
signed without hesitation to the Stone 
period, being found in connection with 
bronze and iron; and if the case rested 
solely on British evidence, probably most 
antiquarians would have been of opinion 
that there was no sufficient ground for 
any other hypothesis than that the race 
found in Britain by the Romans had col- 
onized an unoccupied territory a few cen- 
turies before the dawn of history.” These 
Caithness relics do not solve the problem 
of their own antiquity, and they must lie 
for the present upon the shelves of the 
Antiquarian Society, as contributions to- 
ward the chronology of pre-historic times 
which may perhaps be better interpreted 
in the light of future discoveries. 

The geological problem of the antiquity 
of man, as suggested by the different con- 
ditions of climate, the different configura- 
tion of sea and land, the different fauna, 
brought to light in connection with the 
finding of human remains in the “loéss” 
and the ‘“‘middens,” is left equally unset- 
tled by leading authorities. “If none 
but existing causes, or rather causes of 
the same order as those now existing, 
have brought about these changes, the 
period required is immense. But if, as 
some continental geologists believe, more 
intense and convulsive causes have pre- 
vailed, this period may be indefinitely 
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shortened ; for if we once depart from 
those operations of nature of which alone 
we have experience, all calculation be- 
comes conjecture, and our chronological 
scale may as well be written in thousands 
as in tens of thousands of years.” 

In this stage of uncertainty, therefore, 
while science has not yet arranged her 
own data, nor stated her ultimate conclu- 
sions, we may adopt for our general guid- 
ance the suggestions of professor Dana, 
of New-Haven, with regard to the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament. ‘The his- 
torical writings of the Old Testament 
may be arranged in three groups: (1) the 
account of God’s work in creation, events 
antedating man, and therefore all human 
history or tradition; (2) the traditional 
part of human history before Abraham ; 
(8) the portion of the history given main- 
ly by cotemporary writers.” The first 
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and the last of these periods can be in a 
measure authenticated —the one from 
geology, the other from cotemporaneous 
history. But the intermediate period 
embraces the ages of almost absolute 
night in man’s history. There is little 
to illustrate the record of this portion of 
the Pentateuch. And therefore it need 
not surprise us, or shake our faith, if the 
narrative in this part gives but glimpses 
of the facts, and is incomplete. It may 
yet prove that those dim ages will require 
for man’s history a chronology more ex- 
tended than we have been accustomed to 
assign to them. But no corrections in 
our measurement of time can affect the 
great facts of the history; that “in the 
beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth,” and that ‘God created man 
in his own image,” and gave him “ do- 
minion over every living thing.” 


THE LESSONS OF THE UNITED STATES TO EUROPE. 


BY EDOUARD LABOULAYE, OF THE INSTITUTE.* 


Tue course of events during the last 
four years, on the other side of the At- 
lantic, has excited the lively attention of 
Europe. On the one hand, the want of 
cotton has made us feel how much we 
are interested in the prosperity of the 
United States, and on the other, this 
civil war, so energetically sustained by 
both parties, has brought before us a 
great nation, as brave on the battle-field 
as it is rich in resources. Without a 
prophetic eye it is easy to foresee that, 
in the coming century, North-America is 
called to play an important part, and that 


* The following article, translated for Hours 
at Home, is Laboulaye’s Preface to the His- 
tory of the United States, by Professor Astié, 
of Lausanne, recently published in Paris. We 
have given it a title appropriate to its con- 
tents. Laboulaye himself published, in 1858, 
the first volume of a Political History of the 
United States ; two other volumes are in pre- 
paration.—Epiror, 


henceforth Europe is to hold no longer 
the monopoly either of power or of civil- 
ization. 

It is then a favorable moment for stu- 
dying the history of this nation, whose 
growth has been so marvelous. Not yet 
a hundred years has it been separated 
from England ; and the three millions of 
colonists who, in 1776, sparsely inhabited 
the coast of the ocean, have now as de- 
scendants more than thirty-one millions 
of men, covering the whole continent. 
Whence comes this fecundity? What 
has caused this unheard-of destiny? Is 
it chance ? Is it moral character? His- 
tory alone can solve the mighty problem. 
It is the past which gives us the explana- 
tion of the present and the secret of the 
future. 

Imbued with this conviction, M. Astié 
has undertaken to write the history of 
the United States from their first colo- 
nization down to Mr. Lincoln’s accession 
to the Presidency. Two and a half cen- 
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turies have sufficed to transform Ameri- 
ca, and convert an immense forest into 
the seat of the greatest republic and the 
most powerful democracy that the world 
has ever seen. A fine subject, and one 
well worthy to occupy the mind of a gift- 
ed man ! 

But there are many ways of writing 
history. We can follow, step by step, 
the succession of events, write the bio- 
graphy of celebrated men, study the va- 
riations of politics, the changes of laws 
and institutions—in a word, record the 
exterior history of a nation ; we can also, 
by a bolder and no less certain method, 
place ourselves at once in the heart of 
the matter, say what is the genius of 
that nation, what idea it represents upon 
the earth, and how its whole national life 
is but the development of its original germ. 
In this last point of view M. Astié has 
conceived the work which he now offers 
to the public. 

M. Astié has by no means intended to 
write the daily annals of the United 
States. Such a book would have few 
attractions for the European reader. 
What he wishes to show to the old 
world is this: that one and the same 
idea, one and the same force, impelled 
the emigrants of the seventeenth century 
to the rock of Plymouth, sustained the in- 
surgents of the eighteenth century against 
the arrogance of England, covered Amer- 
ica with independent provinces and free 
governments. This idea, this force, is 
the religion of the gospel under its aus- 
terest form, Puritanism. As Athens re- 
presents art and poetry, Rome the spirit 
of conquest and government, so America 
represents the blossoming time of Protest- 
antism. A republican church has given 
birth to republican society. In America, 
liberty has sprung from religion ; for this 
reason, undoubtedly, it has resisted all 
storms; while in France, liberty, the 
daughter of revolt, has been almost al- 
ways lost by her own excesses. In Amer- 
ica she has created institutions ; here she 
has destroyed them. 

This conception of a striking truth gives 
perfect unity to M. Astié’s book. It may 
be that, in thus placing in full light the 
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dominant trait of the American people, 
the author throws the rest of the picture 
in the shade, and we do not see enough 
of the part played in the United States 
by other causes and other interests than 
religion. It is a criticism applicable too 
to every thing systematic ; but this inev- 
itable defect ‘is largely compensated by 
the vivid impression left after reading 
such a work. There is no one who, in 
closing this new history of the United 
States, can help saying this civilization 
sprang from the gospel; there is no one 
who will not judge of American institu- 
tions with very different eyes from those 
with which he has hitherto regarded them. 

We shall hear no more of a nation in 
its infancy, of institutions good for set- 
tlers scattered in the wilderness; we 
shall perhaps at last comprehend that 
the Americans have long since solved the 
problems which we are now working out. 
Served by the very persecution which 
drove them from their country, the first 
emigrants left to the old world its feudal 
wrappings, monarchy by divine right, he- 
reditary nobility, the established church. 
Masters of their own destiny, freed from 
a past which crushed their European bro- 
thers, they educed from Protestantism a 
society and a government conformed to 
their religious ideal. An individual faith 
created a society in which the individual 
reigned. It is these Americans who first 
proclaimed and embodied in their Consti- 
tution the maxim that the government is 
made for the citizen, and not the citizen 
for the government. It is they who have 
been first and alone in holding forth re- 
spect for the rights of the individual, as 
a principle of democracy ; and they have 
thus protected conscience, thought, and 
speech against the tyranny of the majori- 
ty, no less dangerous than that of kings. 

I take four questions which are now 
the order of the day in Europe, and pre- 
occupy all serious minds: the relations 
of church and state, popular education, 
the press, and “decentralization.” Our 
future is to be decided by these delicate 
questions for which every one is seek- 
ing an answer. The Americans solved 
them long ago. On the other side of the 
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ocean they are no more troubled by these 
earnest questions than we are troubled 
by the feudal system. On each of these 
subjects there is an acquired experience, 
a settled judgment. Liberty has passed 
into the customs, I might say almost 
into the blood, of the nation. 

The separation of church and state, 
complete freedom of conscience, was de- 
manded, for the first time in the world’s 
history, by a poor pastor, emigrated from 
beyond the sea, long persecuted, longer 
misunderstood — Roger Williams, the 
founder of the city of Providence, the 
originator of the little colony of Rhode 
Island. In 1644, the epoch when the 
assemblies of French clergy demanded 
the extirpation of Protestantism, when 
the Scotch church, faithless to its prin- 
ciples, insisted that freedom of worship 
should not be granted, an obscure minis- 
ter, who had come to England to solicit a 
colonial charter, announced to the scan- 
dalized world that the state is instituted 
to punish crime, but has nothing to do 
with sin. “It is on this principle,” said 
he, “‘that Paul appealed to Cxsar. Gov- 
ernment is held to protect the body, the 
property, and the reputation of the gov- 
erned, whether they be falsely accused in 
civil matters, whether they be persecuted 
for questions of conscience, which is an 
offense against civil government, of which 
Ceesar is the supreme functionary.”* 

Nearly two centuries were needed for 
the triumph of Roger Williams’s ideas in 
America; but to-day the victory is com- 
plete. The church does not know the 
state ; the state does not know the church. 
What has been the result of this separa- 
tion? The enfeebling of faith ? the mul- 
tiplication of religious quarrels? Quite 
the contrary. Christianity has grown; 
theological hatred has disappeared. The 
state, which is only an abstraction, un- 
questionably no longer interferes with 
church matters ; but society, which is a 
living thing, has become more and more 
penetrated with the Christian spirit. 
What other proof is needed than those 
miracles of charity which, in the midst 


* Astié, vol. i. p. 349. 
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of a civil war, have astonished old Eu- 
rope, and given it the feeling of a grand- 
eur unknown since the days of antiquity ? 

Ask an American, ask a pastor in the 
United States, ask the Catholic bishops 
beyond the sea, if they would be willing 
to exchange their full religious liberty for 
the protection of the state such as exists 
in France, the last relic of a civilization 
which ended in 1789; they would not 
even understand you. Religion desires 
only a voluntary obedience; the glory of 
the pastor is to hold every thing from his 
flock. Under a fine name, state patron- 
age is only a servitude, The Christian 
church is born outside of the state ; she 
has grown strong by liberty ; she has de- 
clined and become corrupt from the day 
when the hand of princes aided her; she 
has risen again when restored to herself. 
Let old Europe discuss old problems, 
long since resolved; Christianity has 
found again in America the beautiful 
days of her youth. She will not resume 
the yoke which her own will has broken. 

Does any one believe that Europe will 
long resist this example? Does any one 
believe that even the Catholic church, 
notwithstanding the bent received from 
her long servitude, will not at last feel 
that she loses every thing by this bar- 
gain which weakens and impoverishes 
her? Does any one imagine that she 
does not understand that liberty will 
give her the whole soul of believers, and 
even those material resources which are 
now wanting? For myself, I have faith 
in the triumph of truth. It is a light 
which at first illumines the heights, but 
which at last penetrates even to the low- 
est depths. The abolition of slavery, in 
destroying that which separated Ameri- 
can civilization from our own, tends to 
bring the two currents together. I be- 
lieve that Europe is going to press upon 
America, and America is going to press 
upon Europe, and that there is not a re- 
cognized truth, not a triumph of liberty, 
which, in coming time, will not cross the 
ocean. Each of the two worlds will gain 
by this communion. 

Already is this to be seen in popular 
education. We are but just beginning 
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to speak of the admirable system of pub- 
lic schools in the United States, and al- 
ready we are restless in France, and turn 
our eyes toward New-England. What 
will happen when this system becomes 
better known? ‘What questions have 
found their solution in America? The 
function of each locality, the voting and 
oversight of citizens, the part which wo- 
men are to take in education, gratuities, 
the growth and endowment of educational 
institutions, the choice of methods, the 
best arrangement of schools—these are 
so many conquests of a long experience 
which we must appropriate to ourselves 
as soon as we comprehend that, in a 
country of equality and universal suf- 
frage, education is the first of political 
questions, and that there is no stable, 
honest, peaceful, prosperous democracy 
but that in which each citizen has learned 
betimes to govern himself. In the mon- 
archies of the old régime, the guarantee 
of the public peace was in the prince and 
in the army ; force was the last word. In 
republics or constitutional monarchies, 
which are only another form of republic, 
the guarantee is in the soul of the citizen. 
The reign of force is replaced by obedi- 
ence to law, voluntary obedience, which 
makes of each nan a guardian of the 
public peace, and almost a magistrate. 
And the press, that great instrument 
of civilization, how shall we use it, who 
pride ourselves upon our enlightenment ? 
How shall we learn to do any thing else 
than to suppress it as much as possible, 
and stay the expansion of a power which 
frightens us? This power the Americans 
long since sybdued and bent it to all their 
needs. Does this mean that the Ameri- 
can journalists are men without passions ? 
that there is nothing violent or injurious 
in the public prints? that reason, so of- 
ten exiled from public councils, has found 
refuge in a newspaper? Far from it. At 
first sight an American journal differs 
from our own only in the large space 
given to advertisements. Indeed, as a 


general thing, polemics are there more 
aggressive and rude than they ever were 
in France at the time when the-press had 
the greatest freedom. 
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But in America the newspaper is free, 
entirely free, without surety, without 
stamp, without warnings. There are 
tivasands of journals of every shape, 
size, and color. There is no political 
grade, no religious sect, no petty econo- 
mical school, which has not its journals, 
and does not inundate the market. Fright- 
ful confusion ! cries a trembler of old Eu- 
rope. On the contrary, the multitude of 
newspapers, these opposing voices, these 
often too earnest discussions, force the 
reader to form his own opinion. In 
France, we enlist under the colors of 
our newspaper ; it thinks for us, speaks 
for us, believes for us. A change of edi- 
tors changes our ideas without our know- 
ledge. And, to speak the truth, in the 
actual state of our legislation, there are 
in France only two journals—one which 
defends the government, whatever it does ; 
the other which accuses it with or without 
reason. We are always governed and di- 
rected either from above or from below. 
Liberty puts every thing in its right place. 
In becoming multiplied and divided, the 
newspaper becomes the servant and not 
the master of opinion; it is the echo of 
public sentiment, not its inspirer. The 
press thus ceases to be a political power, 
and journals can be violent without being 
dangerous. 

But the harmlessness of the press is 
but the least fruit of liberty. Every- 
where present, everywhere vigilant, the 
journal becomes the organ of each citi- 
zen. Each one makes use of it for the 
advantage of his own trade and industry, 
as well as to utter his complaints, make 
known his grievances, win over the list- 
ening public to his ideas. The news- 
paper thus becomes the forum where 
every citizen has a right to speak with- 
out interruption ; it is the defensive arm 
of minorities and individuals. To indi- 
vidualize the press in making it entirely 
free is the solution of the problem which 
we have been vainly seeking for more 
than sixty years ; for during sixty years 
we have shut our eyes so as not to see 
what England and America were doing. 
Have our politicians perhaps felt that, 
with a free press, the voice of the coun 
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try would gradually become heard, and 
impose itself with irresistible authority ? 
And have they perhaps not yet compre- 
hended that the supreme wisdom, in mat- 
ters of general interest is, to serve the 
country in listening to its voice? Yon- 
der, in America, as near us in England, 
the secret of policy is to follow opinion ; 
with us it is still imagined that it is bet- 
ter to inspire and to guide it. It is a 
vestige of the old monarchical spirit 
which vanishes in proportion as demo- 
cracy advances. 

As to administrative centralization, 
which also is but a relic of the past, 

. the mainspring of a system in which the 
king entitled himself the sole representa- 
tive of the country, in which every thing 
originated with the prince and his coun- 
sels, the Americans have never known it. 
With them, life is communal before be- 
ing national. ‘The American unity is the 
community and not the state. Look, for 
example, at the colonization of California. 
Some men settled on the bank of a river ; 
they cleared the land, built houses ; pres- 
ently they established a corporation, a 
school, one or more churches, a bank, 
newspapers, a militia. They received or- 
ders from no one, and began by self-con- 
stitution. From this community goes 
out a swarm of emigrants, who forth- 
with formed a new community; and 
thus by degrees, like a polypus daily 
pushing out a new germ, the first com- 
munity gives birth to numerous associ- 
ations, which after a while form a state. 
Thence that indomitable energy, that 
power of colonization, which distinguish- 
es the Anglo-Saxons. There is in it no 
special instinct, no privilege of race, no 
mysterious power; it is solely a natural 
life, whose development is in no way re- 
strained by the state. 

With us, on the contrary, every thing 
begins with a superior administration, 
employed laborers, framework, arbitrary 
divisions. We have a state before we 


have citizens. Emigration must be es- 
tablished according to certain rules, in 
certain places designated beforehand, and 
under the oversight of the authorities ; 
it is made an artificial life, and we are 
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astonished that there is no vigor or fruit- 
fulness in this hot green-house. Change 
your system, and the same men will work 
wonders. In colonization only one thing 
is needed—liberty. 

This liberty is no less necessary in the 
internal administration. It is said that 
France is like a deformed child ; its mem- 
bers are thin and feeble; all the develop- 
ment is in an enormous and dispropor- 
tionate head. Whose fault is it? What 
is it which dwarfs the life of the commu- 
nity? What is it which paralyzes the 
citizen? Is it a natural weakness? Are 
these restraints artificial? Suppose the 
same man passing in turn from an Amer- 
icantoaFrench community. There, every 
thing interests him; he has part in all 
that is done. Roads, bridges, hospitals, 
schools, libraries, asylums ; he is consult- 
ed about all; he votes about all; and, in 
case of need, if he is not satisfied with 
what the community does, he will work 
himself, and has for his pay a hospital, a 
school, nay, even a theatre. Transport 
this man to France; make him rich and 
beneficent ; let him wish to found a 
school, open a hospital, build a church; 
and do you ask how many solicitations 
and steps will be needed, how much wea- 
riness and trouble he must have, before 
he is authorized to dispense his money 
under the oversight and direction of the 
state? In America, a man must be self- 
ish or without ambition in order to shut 
himself up in private life ; public life so- 
licits and attracts him. Jn France, a man 
must be a fool if he busy himself with any 
thing beside his own interests and pleas- 
ures. Public life belongs to the state; 
nothing is left to the Frenchman but his 
fireside. 

It is thus we mutilate the noblest part 
of the human soul, by laws which restrain 
all public action, all association ; we shut 
up the individual in his egoism, except 
that later we give him a writ of indiffer- 
ence or political incapacity. And, with 
all this, we admire ourselves; nothing 
offends us more than to meet peopie 
bold enough to compare American civil- 
ization with our own. Let us enter into 
ourselves and reflect; we shall feel that 
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if the Americans have more than one 
thing to learn from France, in arts, pol- 
ished manners, the refinements of life, 
they are masters in politics, and we shall 
do well to go to their school. This con- 
fession will perhaps wound our self-love, 
but self-love is sterile ; the first condition 
of profiting by the experience and prog- 
ress of others is the acknowledgment of 
our own inferiority. 
_ All these elements of political life in 
the United States M. Astié has studied 
with great care, and from their first ori- 
gin. His book contains excellent observ- 
ations upon the social institutions and 
schools of New-England, as well as upon 
the first essays at government in the 
provinces. Besides this, it gives us that 
which constitutes the history of a nation 
which was not established by conquest, 
and which has been strengthened by 
peace. 

But what gives a peculiar stamp to M. 
Astié’s book is the author’s showing that 
religion, the church, is the common root 
of all these diverse liberties. From the 
church, or, in the American phrase, the 
congregation, have sprung the communi- 
ty, the school, and even the militia. The 
civil government and the militia are the 
community occupied with its civil or mili- 
tary interests ; the school is the first con- 
dition of religious life in a country whose 
entire religion is contained in a book which 
gives the answer to the doubts of believ- 
ers. In fine, if the forms of government 
and political liberties were brought from 
England by, the first emigrants, the sov- 
ereignty of the people sprang from the 
sovereignty of Christian believers. Could 
a church without bishops or priests, where 
authority rested solely in the hands of its 
members, give rise to any thing but a 
democracy ? When, according to Lu- 
ther’s expression, every Christian man 
is a priest, and every Christian woman 
a priestess, where are the elements of 
caste to be found? And how can there 
be a power which is not a delegation ? 

This action of religion, this influence 
which, in the United States, far surpasses 
all others, M. Astié has followed down to 
the present time. He has exposed, all 
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along, the history of slavery and the evils 
to which slavery has given rise. We shall 
see, in reading these excellent pages, whe- 
ther we have been befooled in Europe when 
wise men have come to tell us that slavery 
had nothing to do with the secession of the 
South. I should blush to dig up the old 
sophisms in order to refute them. Public 
conscience and the course of events have 
set them right. But in reading the long 
narrative of M. Astié we behold one of the 
finest scenes of history. We study from 
life one of the surest laws of humanity— 
that law which gives a fatal fecundity to 
wrong, and from the very excess of evil 
produces its remedy. There is no privi- 
lege, no abuse of authority, no social 
crime, which has not a tendency to in- 
crease, until at length, intoxicated by its 
own powers, destroying itself by its own 
outrages, it falls by its own weight, and 
sinks under the malediction of the human 
conscience, aroused at last from its long 
stupor. 

After a few years, when the evils of 
war shall be forgotten, when the first 
difficulties of emancipation shall be sur- 
mounted, when liberty, performing one 
of its ordinary miracles, spreading abund- 
ance and peace around her, shall have 
amply reéstablished the fortunes of the 
planters, who will not be astonished at 
that fatal blindness which ruined the 
South? Or rather, who will not rejoice 
at that conflict in which good triumphed 
over evil, in which civilization vanquished 
slavery forever ? 

We see the sources of interest in this 
book of M. Astié. It will not merely in- 
struct those who wish to learn the his- 
tory of the United States. The author's 
aim is more elevated. He has chosen 
this subject, not so much for the Amer- 
icans themselves as for their religion. 
He has meant to write the history of a 
religious faith ; it is a monument raised 
in honor of Protestantism, and still more 
of the gospel. To prove that Christian- 
ity is the source of all liberty, that it has 
not only elevated woman in the family 
and ransomed the slave, but that it has 
also emancipated the citizen, destroyed 
the old privileges of caste, and founded 
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modern democracy—this, it seems to me, 
has been the central idea of the author. 
This, at least, starts out the most clear- 
ly in my own mind, and impresses me 
most in reading his book. I view it as a 
great service rendered to a cause which I 
love above ail others. Liberty has a bad 
name in some European countries ; she is 
known only by the ruins she has caused, 
by the outrageous deeds she has engender- 
ed; but these outrages, these wrongs, these 
crimes even, must they be imputed to 
liberty, or to the men who have used her 
sacred name only to dishonor her? The 
example of America is presented to give 
us another notion of liberty, and to teach 
us to honor and love her. In this fruit- 
ful liberty, which elevates the soul, en- 
lightens and calms the mind, and draws 
the heart toward others, we see the most 
perfect fruit of the gospel. This modern 
liberty, which rests upon the consent of 
the whole, which abolishes slavery, which 
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protects the minority and the individual, 
where has it appeared except in the coun- 
tries which acknowledge Christ as their 
Master? Was there ever a semblance of 
a free or a democratic government among 
people enslaved by the fatality of the Ko- 
ran, or by the hopeless doctrines of Bud- 
dhism? Let us acknowledge the tree by 
its fruits, and understand that liberty, re- 
ligious, political, social, individual, is the 
daughter of Christianity. Instead of curs- 
ing and insulting her, let us try to know 
her; and perchance, in beholding nearer 
her divine beauty, we shall at length love 
and espouse her. We shall install her 
at our fireside, and devote to her our 
whole life. America has done this, and 
is the better for it. May we follow this 
example; may the same faith and the 
same love carry forward the civilization 
of the two worlds to the same future of 
peace, good-will, and prosperity ! 


JANE GURLEY’S STORY. 


CHAPTER V. 
A SABBATH MADE HOLY, 


On a certain Saturday night, Jane came 
home late from her work, exhausted in 
body, exhausted in mind, as she was 
upon so many other nights, her face 
wearing its look of relief with which she 
always welcomed her coming holiday. 
A Sabbath-day, a rest-day. That, she 
understvod—not as we, whom the God 
of the Sabbath has greatly blessed, in 
that we have learned the dearness of his 
ordinances, understand it—but simply as 
a cessation from whirl and roar, and dust 
and dinginess; from aching feet, and 
aching hands, and aching head; and a 
substitution of quiet hours with Baby 
Ben, quiet moments in deserted wharves 
or in shaded corners of the park, with 
sometimes amusements neither so useful 
nor so womanly. 

Her face made many different pictures 
in fitful sympathy with her moods, as she 


passed the glare of lighted windows. 
Now touched with its faint relief; now 
with the old dead look; then with a 
flash of sudden thought, gloomy, and 
fierce, and sharp, as her thoughts were 
apt to be; then with a gleam of her rare 
tenderness, half-hidden and _ beautiful, 
roused, perhaps, by a pretty child in 
the street, a picture or a wandering fancy 
of her own, called forth once by the sim- 
ple sight of a street-sign. It was a street 
that led the men home from their work 
down by the water. 

Entering this street—it was a lonely 
place, but Jane was well used to her twi- 
light walks ; necessity had no choice; 
she turned her head once, and brought 
her face full in the light of a rum-shop 
window. ‘The face, touched with warm 
color from her rapid exercise, was not 
unbeautiful. In turning, she saw in the 
doorway close beside her, that at which 
she did not look a second time. Hurry- 
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ing on, with redoubled speed, she knew 
that a figure followed her with step more 
rapid than her own, and gained on her. 
Hurrying on, her face darkening, she 
knew that it still gained upon her, and 
skulked through the shadows, and crossed 
the street, and recrossed the street, and 
stood suddenly at her side when she 
turned the corner. Still hurrying on, 
the figure hurried on beside her, and 
neither spoke. She was a good walker, 
but she could not pass him. She slack- 
ened her pace at last, panting. 

“ Well ?”. said the man. 

“What do you want, Bill Cranton ?” 

“What I have wanted for a year,” in 
his sullen way, his eyes on her face; 
“what I’ve waited and waited for; what 
I've got as good right as any other man 
to have. It’s only a word, Jane.” 

“T’s a word I wouldn’t say if you 
killed me. I’ve told you over and over. 
I will not marry you, and you can’t tease 
me or frighten me into it; so you may as 
well give up first as last ; there now, go! 
Let me go home alone.” 

He kept step with her through the 
shadows, and under the lights, and 
around the corners, his evil face his only 
answer. Do her best, she could not pass 
him. 

“Bill,” at last her angry voice chang- 
ing to one of appeal, “why will you tor- 
ment me so? I've told you it can’t be, 
and it can’t. As if I didn’t have enough 
to bear, without dreading the sight of 
you every time [ stir. It’s too bad in 
you—too bad!” 

The man’s better nature, if he had 
any, spoke in the quick flush of his face. 

“Jane! Jane!” all the tenderness of 
which he was capable in his voice, “I 
don’t like to bother you, Jane. But you 
might care for a fellar. I an’t so much 
worse nor the other chaps. There’s that 
soft-faced Trull—” 

“You needn’t talk about him”—the 
girl’s face lighted with a royal light, like 
the face of a Roman matron. 

“Him! him! he’s ne better nor—I 
say,” his teeth grinding, “you shall 
marry me !” 
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““Never,” said Jane quickly, with the 
dead look in her eyes. “Never.” : 

It was more the look than the words 
that made the man turn sharply from 
her, and back through the shadow as he 
had come. Turning, he swore a horrible 
oath, and in the oath was the name of 
Reuben Trull. 

Jane laughed when she heard it; but 
before the laugh was finished her face 
paled. 

The morning of the Sabbath was beau- 
tiful, even in that street. 

It was one of those rare summer days, 
when spicy coolness lurks in every sha- 
dow, when the sunlights gild but do not 
burn, and all the winds are perfumes. A 
day that in the country would be crowned 
with chasing lights and shadows, where 
apple-boughs hang low; with buttercups 
and daisies and nodding grass; with the 
waves of tiny brooks, with cool mosses, 
and the glow of crimson clovers ; with 
hillsides sloping softly into blue distan- 
ces; with the twitter of birds, and the 
lull of humming-bees: a day that in the 
city struggled for its crown with the 
dreariness of dusty crossings, burning 
brick, and unwholesome alleys, but was 
royal everywhere. 

Janet long remembered what a flood of 
light fell into her room, when she drew 
her curtain in the early morning ; and 
what a merry twitter tle little brown 
sparrow had, poising on the sill for his 
flight. Janet was fully able to be glad 
in the merry things of life, when they 
came to her. Sometimes with a merri- 
ment more mournful than any sadness ; 
but sometimes as well, with fresh and 
girlish pleasure, which served, if not to 
counterbalance, at least to relieve her 
morbidness. For the child was morbid, 
of course; turning her past and future 
over and over, in her hopeless thoughts ; 
always alone with the problem of her 
life; struggling with it, in that fashion 
of hers, which was more like a man than 
a woman; groping forever, with blinded 
eyes, in her dreary places; dreaming of 
help and light she never found. A soul 
less strong might have been more health- 
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ful; but when such souls are put into 
such lives—why, God help them! And 
after all, morbidness is a broad word, 
and needs to be sharply defined. 

But somehow, Janet was glad that 
morning. She did not know why. But 
she liked to listen to the sparrow, and 
she liked to watch the sunlight filtered 
down from the patch of sky that lay blue 
and still above the alley. The little 
young, fresh instinct took the form of 
the only prayer she ever prayed—a bit 
of a whisper to Baby Ben, and many 
kisses on his warm, pink neck, when he 
woke from his tiny dreams and called 
her. 

“‘Good-morning, Bennie ; how is Janie’s 
baby this beautiful morning—such a beau- 
tiful morning, Ben. I guess we won't 
be cross to-day, will we, Baby Ben ?” 

It took the form, too, of patience with 
her mother’s chattering down-stairs, and 
silent answers to her father, where there 
might have been oaths yesterday. If 
this girl could once have known her Mas- 
ter ; if in all those darkened years through 
which, by ways she did not know, he was 
leading her step by step to himself, she 
could once have seen the face so familiar 
and so dear, I hope, from childhood, to 
you and me, it would have been a rare 
service she would have given him. But 
the way was his, and the end was his, 
and the love was his. I think Janet un- 
derstands it now. 

Tt was late in the afternoon—Janet had 
not been to church—that she went down 
for a few moments to the door-step for a 
chat with a neighbor. Her day had been 
passed, as most of her Sabbaths were 
passed, in scraps of necessary sewing 
that she had been too weary to complete 
in the evenings, after her work through 
the week, in poring over Paine, and in 
playing with Baby Ben. The child was 
asleep now, up-stairs. For some reason 
the beauty of the day, and the faint glad- 
ness that it brought, had deterred her 
from many of her ruder occupations, and 
from the groups collected down there 
about the doors. It never did Jane any 
good to talk with those people who were 
born and died side by side with her in 
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that street. It roused in her such a pas- 
sion of the old sore discontent, and, while 
she’ secretly recoiled from their customs, 
she threw herself into them with a reck- 
lessness created by the very recoil. 

She was standing there in the door- 
way, she and Betty Hodge together, list- 
ening to one of old Mrs. Hurd’s intermin- 
able stories. Groups of men and boys 
were collected here and there about the 
alley ; women scolded from the windows ; 
children screamed in the gutters. Among 
them, but not of them. So you would 
have thought instinctively had you seen 
her. Her dress was plain and rough as 
theirs, her hands as coarse. But the 
dress was neat, and the hands were small 
— the girl herself being rather under 
height, but well proportioned. In her 
natural, artistic motions also, but chiefly 
in her face, the contrast lay. The sting 
of the contrast was, that she was fully 
conscious of it. 

She was standing out there in the sun- 
light, which, chancing to strike her only, 
singled her with greater completeness 
from the rest of the group, when, on 
turning her head suddenly, the words— 
they were somewhat rough words which 
she was speaking—died on her lips, and 
her slow, faint color mounted to her fore- 
head, as was its way, and faded. 

“As I was saying,” she said, and fin- 
ished her sentence. The boy watching 
her from the edge of the group, smiled a 
little. Perhaps she saw the smile, for 
with a little wilful perversity, which fitted! 
the girlish gleam in her eye, she feigned! 
utter ignorance of his presence. ‘rull 
came up presently, speaking in a low 
voice, but carelessly enough : 

“T-want you go to walk with me, Ja~ 
net.” 

“Indeed! Master Reuben!” 

“Come, Janet.” 

She hesitated, shrugged her shoulders, 
looked up at him, and went like a child. 
Such a curious mastership the boy. had 
over her. 

They turned out of the alley, and away 
from its groups of faces in silence. 

‘Where shall we go, Janet ?” 

Janet didn’t care. 
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‘There’s a place I like down by the 
water,” begun Reuben. 

“ All right,” said Janet, with her pecu- 
liar, manlike way of answering—one of 
the traces of the alley that always clung 
to her; yet rendered so piquant by the 
little shrug of her shoulders and snap- 
ping of her eyes, as to be neither un- 
womanly nor unpleasing. 

They went quietly down among the 
wharves, and across the tracks, and near 
the water, to a cool, clear spot in the 
shadow of the lumber, and sat down 
quietly side by side. Neither had spoken 
since they left the alley. The fact that 
they were quite content with the silence 
of each other’s presence, was an index 
of their future, of whose meaning they 
were quite unconscious. Of a love that 
might bound every horizon, scale every 
height, sound every depth of their na- 
ture, these two were capable: of a love 
that should prove the blessing or the 
curse of an eternity. Looking at mo- 
ments into the girl’s eye you might have 
shuddered at the thought of such a love, 
put into such a life. But she did not; 
nor did Reuben. Such thoughts as they 
had of it, each in their own way, were 
very quiet thoughts, and very happy. 
Perhaps they understood one another 
without speech or language; for the 
girl’s eyes, fixed dreamily upon the wa- 
ter, had caught the look which was 
bright in his. 

It was a pleasanter spot than it would 
have seemed possible such a spot could 
be. Reuben had chosen it, because it 
‘was far more quiet than the gardens. A 
little stretch of stunted grass was green 
under their feet; the shadow of the tim- 
ber was cool and fragrant with its spicy 
breath of long-felled pines. Telling such 
‘beautiful stories, Jane thought, of ancient 
forests tossed by winds ; of autumn leaves 
scattered like broken rainbows, down 
slopes of moss; of tender buds unfold- 
ing softly; of arch upon arch of netted 
greens ; of storms wailing all night over 
miles of pathless solitudes; of morning 
sunlights flecking the underbrush; of so 
many things that she had never seen, and 
longed to see. 
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The water, too, broke brightly into 
golden waves, and beat like music on the 
piers. Above, a sky, without the shadow 
of a cloud, hung and deepened in the 
summer light. 

“Tt is pleasant,” said the boy at length. 

“Yes,” said Janet, and told him of her 
little fancy about the pine-trees. 

‘tT should like to see the country,” said 
Reuben. 

“Sometimes ”—the girl spoke slowly, 
her eyes on the water—‘sometimes it 
seems as if I must see it before I die.” 

“Do you care so much, Janet ?” turn- 
ing his quick eyes on her. - 

““So very much, Reuben, It seems as 
if I could not bear it, to live twenty, 
thirty, forty years as I am living now. 
To work in the mill, and eat, and sleep, 
and see brick walls, and listen to father 
and mother, and hear the crying, and the 
swearing, and gambling, always—always. 
Somtimes it seems as if I could not bear 
it!” 

“ Janet! little Janet!” 

She laughed a little, and colored in a 
curious, timid way, very unlike Janet. 

**T suppose I’m very silly, Reuben.” 

“Janet, I understand. .I know all 
about it. If we could get somewhere 
where we could breathe /”—drinking in 
the sea-breeze thirstily, the old shrinking 
in his face. 

If we could get somewhere. - Janet 
dropped her hands in her lap, and sat 
quite still. It was a long silence, and a 
happy silence; the golden waves broke 
and splashed in the sunlight; the music 
was soft against the piers—the low music, 
sure and happy as a heart-beat. 

“Janet,” said Reuben at last. Janet 
listened to the beating music, and she 
listened perhaps to Reuben’s voice—a 
very manly. voice just then, and very 
kind. But Janet only watched the gold- 
en waves, and did not speak. 

“Janet, sometime you and I will go 
there—into the country—together, may 
be.” 

“Yes, Reuben.” 

“Tl save up all Learn, Janet. I guess 
it won’t be so very long to wait. I never 
had any home, Janet.” 
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“ Yes, Reuben.” 

She looked up at him then, and the 
look made her face quite beautiful. 

“My little Janet! If I can only make 
her happy!” his voice husky. 

‘Reuben, look at me.” * 

He looked at her. 

“‘T don’t care what happens to me now. 
I guess I can bear any thing.” 

“* Janet, Janet!” 

He kissed her with his first kiss, quite 
reverently, and so their simple betrothal 
was sealed. 

Back and forth through the sunlight, 
the golden waves were breaking, and the 
happy music beat against the piers, And 
oh! so merrily beat the music; and oh! 
so cheerily broke the golden waves! Oh! 
such whisperings of that wild sea-wind; 
such stories from the forest of the ancient 
pines, such timid, sweet prophecies writ- 
ten on the cloudless skies! Oh! the 
dearness of the happy silence; and oh! 
the old, old joy that is forever young! 

The west was ablaze with a royal sun- 
set, and the water lay like gold beneath 


the hushing winds, when they left the, 


green spot among the lumber, and went 
quietly home. If they saw a figure 
stealing along between the wharves, with 
keen eyes on theirs, and clenched hand 
falling at its side, they said nothing of it 
to one another. 

Of their present, they were sure ; of 
their future, it was wise, perhaps, to 
think little. 

But Janet was young, after all; and it 
was a very happy story that she told 
Baby Ben that night. Of all that the 
story meant to the girl I count it too sa- 
cred to tell you. ‘*O Baby Ben!” it end- 
ed, ““O Baby Ben! if itmight only last /” 


CHAPTER VI. 
WHERE LIES THE FAULT? 

“Revsen, it is so funny to be happy.” 

Reuben smiled. 

“T mean just to be a little bit happy, 
out of the house, when I’m off with you; 
when I forget about father; when I for- 
get about—oh! so much!” 

She drew a long, restful breath. The 
boy’s answer was in his eyes. 
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“T think it is really very funny, Reu- 
ben,” with her little whimsical shrug of 
the shoulders ; ‘‘sometimes I want to 
laugh at it, and sometimes—sometimes, 
Reuben, I want to cry.” 

They were alone there in the door-way ; 
she turned her face up to his, her won- 
derful eyes, full of their worldless stories 
—a little dim just then. Janet’s eyes 
were not often dim. She turned away 
her face to hide them, when she heard 
what Reuben said. 

“Reuben,” presently, “sometimes I 
wonder if—I think perhaps—do you sup- 
pose it might possibly be true, after all ?” 

“What, Janet ?” 

“About Him they say used to live here 
with the poor folks, Reuben; to suffer all 
his life, and know all about every thing. 
Why, if I could believe it”—her eyes 
dilating with a sort of surprise—“‘if I 
could believe it, Reuben!” 

“T don’t know, Janet,” his face turn- 
ing in its questioning way toward the 
darkness ; “sometimes I think it is, may 
be.” 

“Tf I could stop awhile, Reuben; if 
I could stop and rest a little while! If 
they—I don’t know who it is, but there’s 
somebody there —-if they’d let us find 
out together—you and me. Do you sup- 
pose we could, Reuben ?”’ 

“When we get out in the country, 
Janet, where there’s plenty of wind and 
flowers—may be, may be, sometimes I 
think it isn’t so easy to think things 
against him. They come up and look at 
you, and look at you, and look at you so, 
Janet.” 

“T think it’s easy enough !” the girl’s 
face hardening for the moment; ‘all my 
life he’s done things against me. I can’t 
forget ’em 80 easy. Did J want to have 
a devil for a father? Did J want to 
stay working in the dust and wheels, al- 
ways drawing pictures on the glass, pic- 
tures on the reels, pictures on the walls; 
always hearing the dust and wheels 
laughing at me? Do J want to see Baby 
Ben growing up like all the rest of ’em, 
and I can’t stir a finger to help it? Did 
I want to be born, any way? Did he ever 
give me any thing I wanted but—you ?” 
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And then her voice dropped into a 
whisper, and her face melted utterly. 

“Reuben, if he'd let me keep you / 
If it wasn’t just like him to take you 
away !” 

“Take me away? Why, Janet! how? 
You don’t think it would be me, Janet ?” 

Her face was very beautiful and very 
womanly, when she simply answered : 

“ No.” 

After a pause: 

“T don’t know how, Reuben; but he’d 
find a way if he wanted it. I can’t help 
thinking he’ll find a way !” 

There are prophecies in life, unsought 
and uncomprehended, which flash, and 
pass, and are gone. Of the whence and 
the whither, no man knoweth, nor shall 
know, till the day of the revealing of 
mysteries shall come. Such a prophecy 
might have been written on the faces of 
the two at that moment. The wind was 
wailing about the corner of the alley. 
They listened:to it, and neither spoke. 

The boy turned at last, smiling, and 
pushed the hair from his forehead in his 
nervous way. 

“We're as likely to be happy as any 
body else, I guess, an’t we, Janet ?”. 

She made no answer. 

“ And as long as it lasts.” She looked 
up, with her truer and better look. 

“As long as it lasts. Reuben, I'll 
hunt after that God—Him that lived 
with the poor folks. I think I should 
like to find him.” 

As long as it lasts. Verily, a proviso 
made by better hearts than Jane’s. The 
wealthy patriarch at Bethel, who took the 
Lord to be his God on condition that he 
would give him a prosperous journey, 
and much cattle, and men-servants, and 
maid-servants, may not be without his 
counterpart in later and better times. 

- When Janet was alone in her own room 
that night with Baby Ben, she hunted for 
something on a neglected shelf high in the 
dust and cobwebs of her chimney closet. 
It was an old Bible, long. disused and 
torn. She took it to the light, opened 
it, laid it on her table, and sat down be- 
side it, her hair falling over her face, and 
over it. 
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She read till midnight, and closed the 
book, and leaned back in her chair with a 
long sigh, She took’ up Thomas Paine 
then, turning its far more familiar pages 
with a sort of impatience ; then back 
again to the Bible; and then she closed 
them both, 

“Tf I could only believe it—if I could!” 
throwing out her hands with a curious 
gesture of appeal. Muttering presently : 
“Crucified, and wounded, and killed !”” 

She rose then to pace her room as she 
so often did, her face like the face of a 
puzzled child. For the girl was honest 
with herself that night; of that I am 
sure. Her soul, growing, little by little, 
healthful and strong under the blessing 
of Reuben’s love, cried out for that dear- 
er loye, and surer, of which she had at 
moments—as I fancy even the lost must 
have—her dim dreams and longings. In- 
deed, it seemed as if her unbelief were but 
a disease, caused by the actual, incessant 
suffering of her life, reicting upon itself, 
and which, the rest of a little happiness 
such as her God gave to so many young 
creatures like Janet, in measure pressed 
down and running over, might cure. 

“T wonder if He sent me Reuben,” 
muttering the name over to herself: 
“Reuben.” 

For it was such a mighty love that had 
come into this girl’s life. On it hung such 
terrible, eternal issues. 

At any rate, through it, and because of 
it, for the first time for seventeen years, 
Janet was hunting after God. Very hon- 
estly, and very patiently. Quite alone 
and in the dark; feeling her way over 
thorns, and straining tear-dimmed eyes, 
if perhaps he might be found of her—the 
Man of Sorrows, crowned with thorns, 
brought very near to her loneliness and 
her guilt; he who had felt every pang 
for her, and with her; who had mourned 
over Janet standing afar off from him ; 
who, before the world was, had loved 
her. Oh! how he would rest Janet. 
Oh! that she knew where she might 
find him. And that she should come 
wearily back, his face unseen, his voice 
unheard, because there was no human 
helper to take her by the faltering hand 
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and lead her unto him! So near to him; 
and it might be! 


It chanced that Janet had a holiday 
that weeck—it being one of those public 
fasts which to her, and to others like her, 
mean the veriest thanksgivings for their 
rest from the whirl and the roar and the 
dinginess. She had taken Baby Ben out 
for a walk in the fresh, morning sunlight, 
hoping perhaps to find Reuben in some 
of their little rendezvous among the parks. 
She chose instinctively a street that led her 
past the chief picture-stores of the city— 
a street as familiar to her as to any of the 
gay connoisseurs who. thronged to it in 
their daily pleasure-hours. 

“We'll see the pictures, shan’t we, 
Bennie?’ laughing as he clung to her 
neck, in infantile fear of the jostling pass- 
ers. ‘Janie’s baby mustn’t be afraid ; 
she will take good care of him. A whole 
holiday, Ben; and pictures in the win- 
dows. Think—such beautiful pictures 
for Janie’s baby! Baby Ben will love 
the pictures when he grows up, won’t 
he ?” 

She had so taught the child the word, 
from its bright reflection in her own face, 
that he used to answer her with a cry of 
delight at the sound of it. She was so 
pleased at that always—laughing out- 
right, and kissing his forehead, cheeks, 
and lips like a very child herself. 

“Oh! such pictures as Janie will draw 
for Baby Ben some day—when we go out 
in the country, may be—Reuben and Ben- 
nie and me. Such nice times we will 
have! Oh! here they are in the win- 
dows, so many pictures for Baby Ben! 
Gold frames, and black frames, and sun- 
sets, and oceans, and rocks, and children, 
and water— O Baby Ben!” 

And then she quite forgot Baby Ben, 
in her gazing. The windows were fresh- 
ly stocked that day ; the pictures all new 
to her. There was one that caught and 
held her eyes—a painting in oils. It bore 
a great name on the card slipped into its 
frame; but of that Janet knew and thought 
nothing. It was a long, low moor, with 
rank grasses swept by winds, a stagnant 
marsh, and @ dead tree sharp in the fore- 
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ground. Beyond, a long, low sunset; a 
streak of dreary red, burnt through clouds. 
Midway, and alone, the figure of a woman 
with the red light on her face. 

There was another—a pretty bit of col- 
oring on porcelain, after one of Correggio’s 
children, strangling a greyhound with 
caresses. At that she laughed outright. 
The elegantly-clad lady, just brushing 
past her within the door, turned her 
haughty eyes on her in astonishment. 
Two or three passers smiled. But Janet 
did not know it. She had forgotten that 
she was not the only person in the uni- 
verse for whom the choice, bright win- 
dow was opened. There was a little gem 
of Weber’s, too, which she had the auda- 
city perfectly to comprehend—you saw 
that from her eyes. 

But she found, at last, that in which 
every thing else was forgotten. It was 
a fine line-engraving of one of Raphael's 
cartoons —Elymas the sorcerer, struck 
with blindness, You remember it? At 
once among the most uncouth, revolting, 
and wonderful of all. Jane did not know 
the artist’s name, and therefore went into. 
no well-bred ecstasies. To her unsophis- 
ticated eyes the majority of the bystand- 
ers appeared to be cripples, and the apos- 
tle, she concluded, after some speculation, 
was trying to hide in the corner. But on 
the turbaned sorcerer, with his closed 
eyes, bared throat, and great, groping 
hands on which the veins stood out like 
iron, her eyes fastened. Not only be- 
cause the whole genius of the picture lay 
in that solitary, appealing figure ; but be- 
cause of some quick, curious sympathy 
between it and herself, of which she was 
apparently unconscious, 

She was worth looking at, as she stood 
there in her faded dress and hat, jostled 
by the brilliantly-clad passers, and ig- 
norant of their presence, the child cling- 
ing to her neck, and her chameleon eyes 
on the picture. So utterly had the soul 
of the great master passed into hers, that 
the very expression of the groping face, 
the very entreaty of the groping hands, 
were reflected in her face and figure. 
Like him on whom the curse had fallen, 
she seemed to be feeling her way. 
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“My child, you like the picture.” 

It was a low voice—a sweet voice—and 
clear, like a bell. Janet used afterward 
to tell Reuben that it sounded as if some 
one had laid a soft hand upon her fore- 
head. 

She started and looked up. The voice 
belonged to a pale face, with large, serious 
eyes. The lady’s dress was all of black. 

“You like the picture,” the voice re- 
peated. 

“ He—he can’t see,” said Janet, coming 
slowly out of that groping look, and clos- 
ing her outstretched hand. 

“No; he is blind; he is feeling his 
way.” 

The girl repeated her words, as if un- 
conscious that she did so. 

“ Feeling his way. Yes. It’s dark.” 

“You like pictures,” the lady said. 

Janet simply raised her eyes. “It was 
answer enough. 

“So do I,” said the gentle voice. “It 
is something to be thankful for, to like 
pictures, isn’t it?” And then both voice 
and face passed by with a smile. 

Janet stood like a statue, looking after 
her, Baby Ben’s chatter quite unheeded. 
She looked until the mournful black dress 
was lost in the crowd; then she turned 
slowly from the window and walked 
away. 

If I could tell you how the little thing 
had touched her ! 

They came to the Gardens after a while, 
and she found a quiet seat by a fountain, 
and let Baby Ben play about in the shade. 
Presently she took a piece of chalk from 
her pocket, and began, in a half-uncon- 
scious way, to draw lines with it upon 
the painted seat. While she worked, 
her face changed and grew beautiful, the 
breath coming through her parted lips in 
its struggling way. The rough marks 
slowly assumed a form: groping hands 
first, with large veins on them; then a 
groping face, with turban and bared 
throat; at last a complete, crude copy 
of the sorcerer—she bending over it, her 
breath coming faster and sharper. 

The passers began to look at her curi- 
ously. One gentleman, a connoisseur in 
art, could not pass the thing without an 
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exclamation of surprise. It stopped her, 
and she looked up, her face flushing. 

“My good girl,” said the gentleman, 
with a stare at her whose gentlemanli- 
ness might be questioned, “did you do 
this ?” 

“T suppose so,” said Janet in her sul- 
len way. 

“T declare! if it were possible.” He 
bent over the chalk-marks curiously. 
“You can never have seen any of Ra- 
phael’s cartoons, of course ?” 

He turned in surprise at her laugh. 

“Don’t know. Guess I haven’t seen 
very much. Some folks have chances, 
you know, and some don’t.” 

The gentleman arched his eyebrows in 
delicate recoil from her sharp voice. 

“*My—tny good girl, did any body ever 
teach you to draw ?” 

“No,” shortly ; “‘who should ” 

” You must have natural—it is strange, 
strange. Do you often do such things as 
that ?”’ pointing to the chalk-marks. 

“T’d be always doing ’em, if I could,” 
turning her eyes hungrily to the figure. 

The man looked at her, and coughed. 

“Well, well, my girl, I advise you to 
let such things be. Keep at your work— 
mill, I suppose? Keep at your mills; 
don’t go to turning your head with no- 
tions of things above you. It makes the 
masses discontented, and is a waste of 
time. Besides, you're spoiling the seat. 
Ah! Miss Granger, good-morning. Cu- 
rious developments one will find among 
the people. I’ve been amusing—why—” 

“Why, I am glad to see you again !” 

Janet had raised her hand angrily, to 
rub away her sorcerer; but it fell, and 
the dark look died out of her eyes. For 
the gentle voice she had heard at the 
shop-window was there again, and the 
kindly woman’s face. 

“T am glad to see you again. 
drawing something there ?” 

“ Really—aw—quite a curiosity, con- 


You are 


‘sidering the circumstances,” drawled the 


connoisseur. ‘* You were going this way, 
Miss Granger ?” 

“Not just at present,” said Miss Gran- 
ger somewhat gravely, turning, as she 
spoke, to the vacant place on the settee 
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at Janet's side. The connoisseur touched 
his hat, and left in some astonishment. 

“What is this? Oh! the sorcerer ?” 
began the lady, pointing with her gloved 
hand to Janet’s sketch. 

“Tt’s him I saw in the window. Him 
that couldn’t see. But I can’t.make him. 
I don’t know how—I don’t know how.” 

Her face had utterly changed. You 
would not have thought, just then, that 
she was capable of a rudeness. And just 
then, that woman sitting there beside her 
could have done with her any thing she 
pleased. 

“You would like to be taught to draw, 
wouldn’t you ?” with a certain quick sym- 
pathy in her voice that Janet had never 
heard in such a voice before. 

“T bet I would!” in her quick, man- 
like way ; then flushing painfully. ‘There! 
I didn’t mean to say that. Imean I should 
like to.” 

But the lady did not appear in the least 
shocked ; she simply smiled, and her smile 
was very kind. 

“Tf you could go to the school of design 
for a while, my—you haven’t told me your 
name.” 

“ Janet,” giving Reuben’s name instinct- 
ively. She had never given it to any ques- 
tioner before. 

“Tf you could study a little while, Ja- 
net ; but that I suppose is impossible,” 
seeing it in the girl’s face. 

“No; it’s no use thinking about such 
things. I guess they an’t made for folks 
like me.” 

“T am sorry for you,” said Miss Gran- 
ger simply. 

The girl flushed to her forehead. Her 
eyes, when she raised them, were full of 
tears. None but Reuben had ever brought 
tears to Janet’s eyes before. And again, 
that woman could have done with her any 
thing she pleased. Of that she did not 
think ; she only knew that this girl was 
her sister ; that she had no helper: that 
was all. 

“Your blind man was a very wicked 
man; did you know it?” after a silence. 
In the silence, the lady had laid her deli- 
cate hand upon Janet’s rough, bare one 
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beside her, as if the touch might say what 
words could not. 

‘“Was that what they made him blind 
for ?” sharply. 

a“ Yes.” 

Janet's mouth hardened. 

“They hadn’t any business to! He 
couldn’t help it. I should like to know 
if they thought he’d be any better when 
he couldn’t see any thing.” 

The hidden meaning of the words the 
other quite comprehended. For shesaid— 
and when she said it there were quick 
tears in her own eyes: 

“My poor child, éry to see. 
do the rest.” 

“Will he ?” eagerly, “ifItry? But I 
do try. I can’t. I can’t see any thing. 
I've been tormented all my life, and I 
suppose I’ve got to be tormented all my 
life, and I’m as wicked as the—” stopping 
short. 

The answer came very softly. 

‘“‘T understand, Janet. The poor are 
not the only ones in the world who suffer. 
Try to remember that.” 

Janet glanced at her mourning gar- 
ments, and said nothing. 

“And if you will only try to see—not 
every thing, but a little; just enough to 
do right by, Janet. God is real, and 
heaven is real. It is worth trying hard 
for.”’ 

A lady passing stopped then and called 
Miss Granger’s name. She rose regret- 
fully. 

“T wish I could see you again; but 
I am a stranger here, and leave town 
to-morrow. I wonder if you will remem- 
ber what I said—some time when you 
are in great trouble.” 

“Tl remember it,” said Janet in her 
concise way, “just as long as I live. 
And I'll remember you.” 

The lady smiled, and took her hand to: 
say a gentle good-by. Baby Ben came 
crawling up to Janet’s knee, fretting to 
go home. 

“That's Baby Ben,” said Janet proud- 
ly. ‘My little brother.” 

“You must love him very much. May 
I have a kiss ?” 


God will 
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And then she took the child in her 
arms, and touched his soft cheek with 
her lips. 

Janet looked after her, her face work- 
ing strangely. Baby Ben tugged at her 
elbow unheeded. Presently she took 
him up, touching her finger to his cheek 
with a certain whimsical air that seemed 
to be struggling with tears. 

“There! Ifany body ever kisses you 
after this, that an’t fit to, I guess I'll 
know it !” 

When Reuben came up presently, he 
found her in such gentle and tender 
moods as even he had never seen. 

“And O Reuben !” she said, in telling 
her eager story, “I'll hunt after that God 
—T'll hunt after him just as hard as I can 
hunt.” 

So they met and parted—these two 
women whose sisterhood bridged all 
chasms ; who might have learned to 
thank God for each other—the one for 
her soul redeemed; the other for his 
blessing, in that he had given her this 
jewel in her waiting crown. If they had 
not so parted, my story would not have 
been what it is. But so it was; and he 
who ordered Janet's life did wisely, I 
know, though the decree I can not un- 
derstand. 

So they met and parted, as other such 
souls meet and part; as other such souls 
never meet. It is in that which might 
‘have been that the story ofa life is some- 
times best told. 

Did you ever think that you and I may 
meet such groping lives, and pass them 
by and see them not? That they may 
cry unto us with a great cry, and we hear 
them not, and go our ways, and stand 
‘with them face to face in eternity ? 

Somewhere in that eternity Janet will 
love to find this woman’s face, which 
might have been, and would have re- 
joiced to be, the angel of her darkened 
days. And somewhere there —all else 
that has been, or will be, before that 
bright awakening, can nct be so sweet- 
ly treasured as the thrill of the first grati- 
tude—she will raise her happy eyes and 
‘thank her for that brief half-hour of which 
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she did not grudge nor despise the giving 
to one of her Master's little ones. 

It was a very short half-hour ; but it 
was the link in an endless chain. Jane 
never forgot it. The sweet woman's face 
and the quiet voice followed her into the 
roughnesses of her daily life. They talk- 
ed with her sometimes in her dreams. 
They whispered to her in her evil hours. 
They took her by the hand in such ways 
as their faint memory could, to help her 
in her search after her God. 

Perhaps it was they which led her, 
with the next Sabbath morning, into the 
mission-school belonging to that princely 
church around the corner. Jane had 
never been into it before; she never 
would. The tract-distributor, to be sure, 
had asked her to go, the day that he left 
her a tract on the sin of wearing gay 
clothes, (silk dresses being particularly 
warned against—Jane having never pos- 
sessed one in her life) and she had con- 
sidered it simply an excellent joke. But 
now, for some reason, she wanted to go. 

“Tf it is any of it true,” she said to 
Reuben, ‘I suppose they’ll teach it to me 
there, somehow.” 

So she went. A bustling superintend- 
ent was glad to see her there; sorry she 
had never improved the privileges of mis- 
sion-schools before; hoped she would be 
faithful and industrious ; and bustled her 
into a class of girls about her own age, 
with a pretty, good-natured girl, also about 
her own age, dressed in velvet cloak and 
ermine furs, for a teacher. Janet looked 
at her, thought of Miss Granger, and wish- 
ed she hadn’t come. 

“T am glad to see you,” said the teach- 
er, removing her glove as she spoke, and 
drawing Jane’s entire attention to the dia- 
monds on her fingers. ‘‘ You’ve been to 
Sunday-school before, of course ?”’ 

“No,” said Janet somewhat shortly. 

““Haven’t! Why, I am greatly sur- 
prised. A girl so old as you! Where 
do you live ?” 

Jane told her. 

“Dear me! youdo? Well, I'm afraid 
I couldn’t get down to see you, because I 
never dare to go into any of those streets, 
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But I shall be glad to have youn the class, 
of course. Can you repeat a chapter, or a 
verse ?” 

“No,” said Janet ; 
any.” 

* Don’t know any Bible verses /” 

“No, I don’t. I don’t believe the Bi- 
ble, either,” the quick, combative light in 
her eyes, half-angry, half-triumphant. 

“Why, this is dreadful, really! I 
don’t see how you can help believing it.” 

“Tl believe it fast enough, if you'll tell 
me any reasons why it’s true,” said Jane 
with a bit of mischief in her tone. Yet 
the question was terribly in earnest. She 
had come to that place to have it an- 
swered. 

The young lady coughed. She re- 
moved her ermine collar, and put it on 
again, before she replied. Her reply, 
when it came, was certainly very sat- 
isfactory. 

“Reasons? Why, dear me! there are 
reasons enough, It’s true because God 
wrote it—don’t you see? Why, if you 
don’t believe the Bible, you—you go to 
hell, you know. And then of course it’s 
true.” 

“But why is it true?’ persisted Jane, 
“and how do you know God wrote it ?” 

The young lady had not time to explain 
to her just then. 

“But didn’t your parents ever teach 
you any thing ?” 

“Yes,” said Jane; “several things.” 

The young lady hoped she would not 
be impertinent, and referred to Bible 
teachings, of course. Jane laughed. 

“No, they didn’t. I learned to swear 
when I learned to talk. That's pretty 
much all they taught me, except the 
drink and the cards.” 

The young lady was too much shocked 
to reply. 

“Tm afraid you must bea very wicked 
girl,” she said when she had partially re- 
covered. ‘You'll try to be better gow, 
won’t you ?” 

“No,” said Jane doggedly. 

“Why, this is really very sad! It is 
very wrong to talk so; I don’t see how 
you can.” 

“1 don’t suppose you do, and it isn’t 


“T don’t know 
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likely you ever will,” said Jane; put her 
hands in her cloak-pockets in her boyish 
fashion, marched angrily down the aisle, 
and left the room. 

‘*A very sad case,” said the young lady 
to the superintendent. ‘I have no doubt 
she would have set a dreadful example in 
the class, and I’m quite relieved to think 
she didn’t stay.” 

At the door, some one pulled Jane’s 
sleeve. It was Betty Hodge, her neigh- 
bor in the alley, who had stolen out after 
her. 

“Come back, Jane—do. Come into 
my class. I’ve got a first-rate teacher ; 
they gave you the worst of ’emall. Come 
in with me, and try mine; there isn’t a 
girl in the class doesn’t think the world 
of her.” 

But Jane was immovable. 

“No, thank you. I’ve had enough 
of it.” 

She walked home with a black scowl 
on her face. 

“Tt’s all their velvet, and feathers, and 
goldrings, Isay! It’sall got up for them, 
and it an’t meant for poor folks. I don’t 
believe a word of it. Only I did want to. 
If there only could be any body to show 
me! It an’t any use to hunt any more, I 
guess.” 

She spent that evening gambling. 

I would not be understood, in telling 
you truthfully the sad chance that fell to 
Jane, to be decrying that part of the Mas- 
ter’s work which the Sabbath-school alone 
can do, or to forget the deeds of its wise 
and faithful laborers. Far be it from me. 
The very pureness of its ministry shows 
sharper and blacker the stains, and the 
weaknesses, and the failings of it. These 
stains, these weaknesses, these failings— 
ah! the pity of them! He whose cause 
they blot might well weep over them, as 
he wept over his chosen city of old. Je- 
rusalem fallen could lose no higher birth- 
right. To go out into the highways and 
byways of this great, sad world, seeking 
there his footsteps of which two thousand 
years have not marred the blessed traces ; 
seeking through lowliness, and guilt, and 
pain, the key to long-locked hearts that 
he has formed, that he has pitied, that he 
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has loved; taking the little children by 
the hand as he took them, as he led them ; 
to bring them out of their joyless days 
made old in sin; to open to them a fu- 
ture which he can bless—the “little child- 
ren in bare feet, whom the angels in white 
raiment know the names of ;” to see their 
tiny touch, like golden chains, go circling 
round among the guilt and wretchedness, 
till aged sinners shall sit at their feet to 
learn of them—I count it high commis- 
sion; sealed with a royal seal; made 
grander through its simplicity and more 
more beautiful for its common uses. Ah! 
the sacredness of the office which under- 
takes, through God’s infinite mercy, to 
save one soul ! J 

Shall the high-priest of the Lord go 
within the Holy of Holies with the shoes 
upon his feet, with unwashed hands ? 
Este procul profuni. If we can not take 
into our Sabbath-class, among the little 
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waiting children, the sorrowful, tempted 
girls, the young men who will have no 
manhood but such as we shall help them 
to, our most solemn and most patient 
wrestling with God for them, our most 
wise and tender words, our most faithful 
work,-our most persevering self-denial— 
let us not go thither. Let us not take 
the risk of human souls upon our incom- 
petence or our neglect. Let us leave our 
posts for the great army of teachers who 
count no sacrifice too bitter, no toil too 
great, no discouragement too persistent, 
for their tireless working—who, taught 
of the great Teacher, have made the Sab- 
bath-school what it is. 

What Janet needed, you see. What 
she found, you see. The dark exception, 
not the happier rule, received her falter- 
ing footsteps. But she is one of many. 
Shall these things be ? 


AN APRIL WALK. 


I saw a very pretty picture—very, 
The other day, as, strolling slowly down 
Through quiet Montague, to Wall street ferry, 
(The prettiest part of our suburban town) 


A blushing youth, who might perhaps have 
counted 
Some eighteen summers, sauntered idly by, 
With heart already more than half-ignited, 
And eager expectation in his eye. 


But eye nor ear had he for poor blind Ruby, 
(Who's made a handsome fortune here, they 
say) 
For eye and ear were doing double duty, 
Taking an observation "cross the way. 


A moment passed, and so did our Adonis : 
When a fair vision came to spice the plot, 
Bringing a face so full of lovely promise, 
I sealed Adonis’ pardon on the spot. 


On her bright cheek the loveliest bloom is 
shed, 
And on her pouting lip delights to linger ; 
Broorzyy, N. Y. 


While in the golden curls that crown her head 
You mark the subtle grace of Beauty’s finger. 


The blind old beggar hears her garments trail, 
Pulls a long face, begins his doleful ditty ; 

With outstretched hand and melancholy wail 
Appeals discordantly to Hebe’s pity. 


The tender heart responds with eager warmth, 
While o’er her features fall a tender grace ; 
And as her mite into his palm is cast, 
The kindly deed’s transfigured in her face. 


Just at the moment that the coin is given, 
Adonis turns to catch a nearer view ; 

And, as it might a message be from heaven, 
Retraced his steps and gave his pittance too ! 


O gajien youth and grace ! powers next divine 
O’er the proud heart of man, use that power 
well; 
Forget not that the charge is often thine 
To lead him on to heaven or to hell. 
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Italy. 


PPALT. 


Tne sunny skies and balmy breezes, 
the works of art and tombs of ancient 
lore, have long attracted to beautiful Italy 
the lover of naturs, the worshiper of art, 
and the devotee of learning. 

Our acquaintance with this fair land is 
mostly gained from the pens of English 
and American tourists or connoisseurs of 
art. Indeed, England, from the days of 
Milton, has considered it an indispensable 
requisite to refinement and polish to have 
made a pilgrimage to this bright land; 
and from time immemorial English visit- 
ors have far outnumbered all others. Of 
late years, American travelers have large- 
ly invaded this truly sacred soil, and, as 
pilgrims to the shrine of the beautiful in 
nature or art, have contributed to make 
us acquainted with this land of song and 
sonnet. 

But now our attention is arrested by 
an unusual stream of German travelers, 
and, as a consequence, we have quite a 
bevy of new books on Italy, seen by eyes 
grave or gay, meditative or profound, re- 
ligious or philosophical, as the case may 
be. One sends us greetings from beyond 
the Po, another sees Sicily and Naples 
alone, while a third gives us sacred memo- 
ries from Italy. Again, we have pictures 
of travel in this home of painters, or sum- 
mer and winter sketches from the Gulf 
of Spezzia and the Lake of Como, a sim- 
ple journey to Rome, or descriptions of 
the popular customs and manners of the 
Roman people. 

In glancing at this checkered picture 
of Italy and the Italians, we have o’er- 
lived again our own happy memories, and 
felt again a secret inspiration to “ shoul- 
der the crutch and show how fields were 
won,” and also to impart to you, gentle 
reader, as we may peruse and enjoy, the 
peculiar views and experiences of our 
Teutonic authors. 

No man has yet had his poetic raptures 
dampened by being conveyed into Italy 
on bands of iron. It is true, the snorting 
steed now rattles to and fro between a 


few Italian cities; and notwithstanding 
the Pope’s objections to this modern in- 
novation, it politely invites him at the 
Vatican to take passage for Mount Vesu- 
vius. We are not aware that the Holy 
Father has profited by this inroad of the 
industrial arts, and think, as he no doubt 
does, that he ever has a volcano beneath 
his feet without going to the Bay of Na- 
ples to seek one. 

The railroads may approach the north- 
ern or southern borders of the Alps that 
separate Italy from her neighbors beyond; 
but there they are ordered by these stern 
barriers of nature to halt; and this word 
of command they have hitherto religiously 
obeyed, although this moment the powers 
of darkness are sacrilegiously engaged in 
boring into the bowels of the Alps, whose 
frowning back they have not been able 
to scale. The monster tunnel projected 
through Mont Cenis is scarcely more than 
a third completed, and years will elapse be- 
fore, if successful, it will convey the trav- 
eler through darkness into light. Until 
then, as thousands.that have gone before, 
he who would see Italy must clamber the 
winding roads that cross the summit of 
this Alpine chain, or else be borne thither 
on the surface of the dark blue sea that 
laves her coasts to the very base of these 
rocky ramparts. 

It was our own good fortune to float 
silently over the bosom of the Adriatic, 
into the arms of sleeping Venice, as the 
first auroral rays were stealing up the 
horizon to salute this Bride of the Sea 
with the kiss of the morning. It was a 
moment and a scene calculated to leave a 
lasting impression on our memory. Italy, 
the land of glorious memories and ma- 
jestic ruins, mighty monuments and rich 
trophies of art, lay at our feet; above us, 
the Italian sky; and as the mind wan- 
dered down the plains, the myrtle, the 
laurel, and the orange rose before us. 
Then came the glittering sea and the 
smoking volcano, picturing itself in the 
dreamy moonlight on the mirror of the 








Bay of Naples—this the still life-picture. 
But Italy is not dead. It is true she has 
slept. Now, however, she is rising from 
her lethargy, and throwing off the chains 
that have bound her for centuries, she 
is unfolding a new life, and struggling 
through mighty contest into new national 
existence, to the surprise and joy of Eu- 
rope, still looking on like an unbelieving 
Thomas, though with the heartiest desire 
for her triumphant resurrection. 

Indeed, this new and prospective life in 
Italy has greater charms for many than 
all the glorious and inglorious past. The 
time was when philosophical investiga- 
tions, antique inscriptions, hidden or lost 
codes of the ancient classics or the holy 
Scriptures, studies of Dante, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, or Tasso, absorbed all the atten- 
tion of travelers. But now, the live man 
turns for a time from these to the more 
important studies of the present; and 
modern authors teem with thoughts on 
the political, religious, and social condi- 
tion of the country. Some picture to us 
the progress of Protestantism, in its un- 
equal contest with Papacy; others, the 
strivings for Italian national unity. Again 
the fate of Rome or Venice, the refine- 
ment, customs, or peculiarities of the 
people, their commerce or industrial ef- 
forts, stand forth in bold relief. 

Thus it is that modern books on Italy 
are no longer the guide-books they for- 
merly were, but treat, on the contrary, 
more of subjects of living interest. It is 
becoming more and more clear to the 
world that a great contest is to be fought 
on Italian soil, whose significance will be 
felt and acknowledged far beyond its own 
boundaries. It is not only the struggle 
between the power of the people and the 
divine right of kings, but the yet greater 
one as regards the spiritual power of Pa- 
pal rulers over the mind. The former is 
already half decided against dynasties in 
favor of the nation ; the latter still hovers 
in uncertainty; but he who believes in 
the progressive development of the hu- 
man race, and regards carefully the signs 
of the times, has no reason to despair of 
the latter. The wonderful organization 
of Papal power, strengthened by the rule 
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of a thousand years, is exerting every 
nerve to maintain its influence, and us- 
ing every weapon to crush independent 
thought and political liberty. Now it 
threatens, then it flatters; again it ex- 
cites, and then calms; sometimes it hurls 
the bolts of excommunication, to be fol- 
lowed by a benediction. 

We see this spirit in some of these re- 
cent publications. Formerly the clergy 
never thought of entering the field of 
profane literature; but recently a differ- 
ent edict has evidently been uttered by 
Rome. The learned fathers have entered 
the arena and taken the lead among these 
defenders of the Papacy, The convents 
on both sides of the Alps are doing their 
share of the work; and occasionally out- 
siders from the secular ranks take up the 
pen—but all against their common enemy, 
the spirit of the nineteenth century. 

The task laid on all the defenders of 
the faith is a bitter one indeed. It is 
theirs to make the world believe that the 
temporal power of the Pope is a glorious. 
thing, and righteously administered, and 
that all accusations brought against it are 
lies and slanders; that the Roman people 
are animated with the true Papal spirit, 
and heartily in favor of spiritual rule; 
then, that Victor Emmanuel, the Protest- 
ants, Mazzini, Garibaldi, and the host of 
liberals, are a band of apostate traitors, 
who do not hesitate to use the worst 
means to seduce the people from filial 
obedience and childlike faith. According 
to these Papal champions, revolutionary 
and military rule alone prevent the peo- 
ple from driving away their oppressors 
and restoring their princes by divine 
right. 

But the thrilling description which an- 
other of these authors gives us of the 
present state of the island of Sicily, 
would seem to afford practical proof that 
the rule of neither king nor Pope re- 
dounds to the real welfare of the people. 
The land is mostly desolated. Rich cul- 
tivation is found only in the region of 
Palermo and along the eastern coast of 
the island, from Messina to Syracuse. 
There are few villages connected by fer- 
tile fields. The towns are small, mostly 
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consisting of miserable houses, perched 
on some mountain declivity, and clinging 
to its sides like swallows’ nests. They 
may be surrounded by fields and gardens, 
but at a short distance begins a barren 
waste, The land needs water, forests, 
and roads. What there are of these lat- 
ter are in a miserable condition. Since 
the flight of the late King, the govern- 
ment is doing all it can to improve the 
means of communication. The railroads 
from Palermo to Catania, and Messina to 
Syracuse, are approaching completion ; 
but it will be long before the inhospitable 
southern coast will offer ways open to the 
traveler. 

The population is indolent, and leaves 
every thing to the government. They 
have every natural advantage for suc- 
cess; but long misrule, and too much 
rule, suppression of all free and inde- 
pendent effort, have rendered them unfit 
to care for themselves. The soil belongs 
mostly to the church and the nobility, 
and only a tenth of it is well cultivated ; 
one fifth is incapable of cultivation, and 
all the rest lies waste for want of indus- 
try and intelligence. It is a. poor, neg- 
lected island, that needs commerce, in- 
dustry, education for the masses, and 
public security. But these it never re- 
ceived from the king of Naples. 

The only monuments in the island 
worthy of the notice of the tourist are 
the rare cathedrals, whose architecture 
presents a strange mixture of styles, from 
the Moorish to the Norman—Sicily hav- 
ing been by turns a prey to adventurers 
from the extreme north and the neighbor- 
ing south. Palermo possesses a most re- 
markable Norman cathedral, of which we 
have the following naive word-picture: 
“On entering for the first time, one is 
impressed with a strange and solemn 
feeling. A sombre golden brilliancy sur- 
rounds you, and fairy-like arise the col- 
umns and arches from the partial dark- 
ness below into the cupola of golden glory 
above. From every wall, serious men and 
women gaze at you, in long, flowing robes, 
but in brilliant coloring, and surrounded 
by strange animals and foliage. But look 
more closely, and you discover well-known 
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personages. There is Christ with his apos- 
tles ; here are the patriarchs dwelling be- 
neath their tents. The whole Bible is 
open before us in brilliant pictures. The 
longer we gaze, the more we perceive of 
the human and the childlike on these 
walls; in the midst of this fullness of 
austerity there breathes an air of love. 
Again the blissful spirit of childish faith 
hovers around us, and we perceive the 
Christmas-tree with the splendor of light 
and the sweet fragrance of the pine. Then 
with pious awe we gaze into the mysteries 
of God and history, and perceive under 
the thatch of straw the infant Jesus, the 
pious shepherds kneeling in front, and 
above the manger the ox and the ass. 
The angels in the clouds are singing the 
glory of God and good-will to men. As 
the eye ranges farther into the arch above 
the altar, overlooking the entire church, 
there sits Christ enthroned in sublime 
and mighty majesty. Verily, the fearful 
earnestness of the Christian religion is 
united in this temple with all that it pos- 
sesses of sweet serenity for the human 
heart and pomp and splendor for the 
senses.” 

‘See Naples, and then die!” is an Ita- 
lian adage of such age and repute that all 
repeat it, and none dispute its teaching. 
Having seen Naples, there is nothing left 
on earth worthy of an Italian’s notice. 
In this famous city every variety of at- 
traction may be found: the landscape, 
with the bay of Naples and Vesuvius, 
are beyond expression beautiful ; the arch- 
itectural monuments are of the noblest 
order ; while the fruits, the fish, the wines 
are the joy of the epicure. But all these 
are subordinate in the eyes of most tray- 
elers to the Neapolitan people, especially 
the masses that live, move, ay, almost 
have their being in the street. The Nea- 
politan is thoughtless, jovial, and good- 
natured so long as he is allowed to have 
his own way ; but rouse his passion or 
his enmity, and he is a dangerous com- 
panion. He is honest in his own opin- 
ion; but his brothers of central and 
northern Italy are not always willing 
to accord him this quality, The mis- 
fortune for Naples is the absence of an 
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influential middle Glass ; and, indeed, the 
peasantry of the rural districts is not so 
well defined as in other parts of Italy. 
A love for city life seems to be the ruling 
passion, and the lower classes crowd into 
the larger centres of population, and by 
numbers, if nothing else, give the tone 
and character: a friendly, frivolous peo- 
ple, with a certain sense of beauty, and 
a peculiar external grace and ease of car- 
riage, but with no deep cultivation of 
mind or heart. 

The southern Italian differs materially 
from the native of Tuscany or Lombardy, 
and, in the eyes of some, is the only gen- 
uine representative of his race. His pe- 
culiarity arises partly from soil and cli- 
mate, and in some measure from the hete- 
rogeneous elements in his composition, 
ranging from the ancient Greeks to the 
Arabs, Moors, and Spaniards, and down 
to Murat and his Frenchmen. So very 
marked is his character, that one of our 
authors indulges'in the following in- 
genious and sparkling comparison be- 
tween the southern Italian and the Ger- 
man: “ With the people of Naples and 
Sicily, one accomplishment is found in a 
remarkable degree, and that is, a light- 
ning-like rapidity of comprehension and 
action. The German mind must first 
conquer its heavy waving and balancing ; 
but then it holds faithfully to the right. 
The German reason must first penetrate 
its inborn mist and clouds; but while it 
is sharpening and exerting itself, a steel 
point appears that pierces into the inner- 
most nature of things. These Italians, 
on the contrary, two words, and they 
understand a whole logical formula. A 
spark, and they are on fire. Instead of 
depth of mind, they have a brilliant vi- 
vacity ; instead of soul, passion, quickly 
resolved and quickly executed—that is 
their nature. The rapid alternation of 
many emotions is their compensation for 
the continuance of one strong one. Had 
these Italians our gray, cloud-cast sky, 
our long twilights, morning and evening, 
without doubt they would be otherwise 
constituted. But nature surrounds them 
in wonderful clearness; mountains, and 
sea, and precipitous coast, all have bright, 
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sharp outlines and decided coloring. The 
fullness of light with which the first rays 
of the sun pour themselves in mighty 
streams upon their world, penetrates ir- 
resistibly into their inmost heart. Their 
language becomes easy, clear, and intelli- 
gible. Their thoughts extend not into 
the uncertain and mysterious, but lay 
hold on what is comprehensible. Even 
the women are in their nature as clear, 
and defined, and stony as the outlines of 
their mountains, And as at evening, 
when every leaf and every old wall is 
bathed in light, darkness and gloom sud- 
denly overwhelm every thing, so can this 
people suddenly plunge into the darkest 
vortex of wild passions and senseless 
plans.” 

This.skillfully and sharply drawn con- 
trast carries us vividly back to a residence 
of several weeks in Venice and Milan— 
the principal centres of Austrian power 
in Italy—during a season of unusual po- 
litical excitement. Austrian soldiers were 
mounting guard at all the principal points 
and public buildings, and Austrian cannon 
were pointed with threatening mouths to- 
ward every spot where the masses could 
or would congregate. The hatred of the 
Italians to these Germans was manifest-in 
every motion and look; and such looks ! 
such fiery glances of contempt and deep 
hatred as the flashing eyes of even Italian 
children would cast on these haughty and 
oppressive conquerors, were never to be 
forgotten. At times we stood and watch- 
ed this silent but expressive warfare be- 
tween heavy German countenances and 
dull, swimming Teutonic eyes on the one 
hand, and the sharp-cut features and 
lightning flashes from Italian orbs on the 
other. The study was an instructive 
one; we saw more practical, ready wit 
and energy in the eyes and features of 
a boy of ten than in those of the soldier 
of thirty threatening to transfix him with 
the bayonet, “But physical power was 
on the one hand, and physical weakness 
on the other. Italian cunning, however, 
would frequently get the better of Ger- 
man strength—the stiletto would be 
thrust into the German’s back whilst 
he was preparing to plunge the bay- 
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onet into his antagonist’s bosom. We 
do not wonder that the Italian hates the 
German ; the latter has invaded his fa- 
therland, and with the harsh and angular 
tones and movements of the north, would 
reply to the harmonious notes and grace- 
ful bearing of the south. Had God made 
us Italian, we should, as they, consider it 
our first duty to hate the German. 

More perhaps than in any other land, 
each Italian city has its own peculiar 
physiognomy; and much of this pecu- 
liarity and attraction indeed depends 
upon the eyes and heart of the observer, 
and not a little on the fortune of circum- 
stances, or the happy meeting of sympa- 
thizing friends or countrymen. To some, 
Rome is a dirty, ordinary city, of no su- 
perior rank ; at most, as a modern city, 
greatly inferior to the large capitals of the 
north ; and the much-vaunted charms of 
Roman life are overdrawn, and the en- 

*thusiasm for the “eternal city” is as- 
sumed and conventional. Why dispute 
with those who find no poetic charms in 
this shrine of so many pilgrims? Every 
one to his taste. He who finds none for 
Rome will scarcely acquire it by any 
amount of preaching about this wonder- 
ful medley of the antique, the medieval, 
and the modern; by any panorama of 
the variegated scenes of street-life or the 
magnificence and peculiar pomp of Ca- 
tholicism in its processions and its tem- 
ples. Let him who can, enjoy the incom- 
parable charms of the romantic grouping 
of palace, temple, and hovel in the inner 
city, heightened and idealized by the im- 
pressive memories of more than three 
thousand centuries ; and let others revel 
in the whirling and confusion, the street- 
cries and jokes of the market-places of 
Naples and Venice. 

At times we meet a city that is so 
wholly modern as to seem out of place 
in this ancient land. Turin, just shorn 
of its glories as a capital, has long, straight 
streets, broad and solemn as those of a 
Quaker city ; while its street population 
is as quiet, practical, and orderly as that 
of a northern capital. 

Genoa, surnamed “the Proud,” is a 
city of palaces. In approaching it from 
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the gulf, we see them perched on the 
crescent-shaped terraces that form a ba- 
sin for its lovely waters, and as we enter 
the city we clamber up hilly, narrow 
streets, occasionally meeting a loaded 
donkey, that drives us to the wall or 
the protection of some shop or alley as 
he passes. 

He who properly studies these features 
of each individual city will be most likely 
to remember them as old acquaintances ; 
and to make this study useful and of 
pleasant memory, one needs to perform 
it with genial humor and Christian chari- 
ty. Custom sanctifies many things with 
them that shock us at first sight. But 
at the best, the traveler who makes a 
transient sojourn sees little or nothing 
below the surface, and can but transmit 
a borrowed and reflected light. This light 
may be seen through a glass darkly, or 
through one of varied hues and tints, 
largely modified by taste, humor, sea- 
sons, weather, or a host of accidents of 
so varied a nature that no two tourists 
will present the same description. And 
this, indeed, forms the chief charm of so 
many books on Italy; from so many 
books we are likely to learn at least all 
the prominent traits of city and country. 

Thus we have before us an author who 
doubtingly writes ‘* Florence the Beauti- 
ful?’ with this mark of interrogation. 
If the question is directed to us, we un- 
hesitatingly respond in the affirmative. 
Florence has been for ages called “the 
Beautiful,” and he who would deny it 
must have seen it through vapors of his 
own as well as through those of the val- 
ley of the Arno, Or he certainly did not 
see it as did we for the first time from the 
heights of Fiesole, in the rich ornaments 
of blooming spring, surrounded with its 
wreath of villas and gardens, interspersed 
with the numerous towers and turrets of 
its palaces, museums, and churches. 

To know and appreciate Italy properly, 
even in its external characteristics, it is 
necessary to have seen all, or nearly all, 
of its principal capitals. Venice, Milan, 
Genoa, Turin, are northern in character 
and position, and thus form the connect- 
ing link between this and that side of the 























Alps. Florence and Rome are the gems 
of middle Italy, and in seeking the medi- 
um between the extremes, these cities, 
if any, may lay claim to be essentially 
Italian, though they have not. the flat 
roof of the sunny south, nor the public 
places and streets throbbing with life as 
Naples, which with Palermo represents 
the extreme south; but these latter are 
so exclusively southern as to partake of 
the Moorish wafted to them by the siroc- 
co across the waters. 

We are too apt to imagine none but 
azure skies and balmy breezes in Italian 
latitudes. But those who thus indulge 
in poesy are doomed to disappointment 
and dire discomfort. The Baths of Luc- 
ca, near the Mediterranean, are beauti- 
fully situated on the shores of central 
Italy, and renowned for charm of sea, 
and sky, and foliage. Thinking to visit 
them in the season of their greatest at- 
traction, we turned thither toward the 
last of April, and found, to our chagrin, 
the morning after our arrival, the distant 
mountains capped with virgin snow, fallen 
during the night, and the guests chatter- 
ing with cold over braziers of charcoal, 
the sole dispensers of heat. We mur- 
mured, and exclaimed: Is this beautiful 
Italy in spring? But a few days after, 
we saw the valley of the Arno from the 


As Titans grandly throned on high, 
With rock to lean on, rock to tread, 

The shadowy world half-seen below, 
A cloudless firmament o’erhead, 

We sat and watched the Huntress Queen, 
Her raiment gloriously white, 

Engirt with retinue of stars, 

Walk through the spaces of the night. 


The breeze had died at set of sun, 


Deep calm clad all things, flower and star. 


Through the dim mists across Champlain 
The sleeping mountains loomed afar. 
Oh! why not to the soul of man 
At such a time come calm and peace ? 
Why comes there not a voice to bid 
The restlessness within him eease ? 
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summit of the Apennines, and then we 
said: This is trily beautiful Italy. The 
truth is, we are too apt to consider the 
climate of Naples and Sicily as that of all 
Italy, and the invalid is thus often disap- 
pointed and greatly chagrined at finding 
winds as harsh and skies as inhospitable 
as those from which he has fled in search 
of health and vigor. : 
Our first view of Italy was and shall 
everremain our firstlove. When thoughts 
of that charmed land rise before us, Ve- 
nice is truly to us a bride, as she is to 
the waters that lave her bosom, and in 
whose lap she rests. We wander in 
spirit over the royal Place of St. Mark 
at midnight, with the thousand columns 
that form its porticoes shedding a flood 
of light over the joyous multitudes, turn- 
ing night into day. Or we gaze on its 
lions that frown from the summit of lofty 
pillars, bidding defiance, as did the re- 
public of old, to enemies from without 
and within. Or we enter the gondola 
and glide through its watery streets, lined 
with palaces, bathed in the soft moonlight, 
that gives an air of enchantment to these 
homes of the doges. And then, as we 
listen to the plaintive air of the gondolier 
singing of the past glories and present 
woes of Italy, we exclaim in our heart: 
“ Beautiful Italy !” 


I know not; only thisI know: _ 
A gloom around the heart is curled 
Whenever, more than is our wont, 
We feel the mystery of the world. 
The splendors of the sunset sky, 
The noise of waters on the beach, 
The murmur of the woods at noon, 
An untold sadness lurks in each. 





We feel because we can not feel ; 
We know our powerlessness to know ; 
We ask, but answer cometh not, 
Is Nature friend to us or foe ? 
O mother, fair as thou art sad! 
O mother, sad as thou art fair ! 
Lift the dark curtain’s corner once, 
And show us what thou hidest there, 








In a little village of the Black Forest 
there sat, one Sunday afternoon, on a 
bench before a cottage-door, two persons, 
engaged in conversation, a man and a wo- 
man. Both were tall and well made ; both 
ruddy and fair; and the striking like- 
ness they bore each other made it seem 
probable that they were sister and bro- 
ther. In reality they were mother and 
son. 

“T am getting on in the world vastly 
well without your blessed father,” she 
was saying. ‘People tell me I have no 
sooner touched a bit of land than it be- 
gins to bear gold.” 

“T hope I have inherited that faculty,” 
he returned, laughing, “for to tell the 
truth, mother, I came up to-day to invite 
you to my wedding.” 

“Your wedding! And when did I 
give you leave to take a wife, Max Stein- 
er ?” . 

Max moved uneasily in his seat. 

“You seem to forget that I am no long- 
er a boy,” he said. 

“There is no danger,” she retorted, 
“while you act like one.” 

Max rose to his feet. 

**Good-by, mother,” he said. 

“Sit down, you foolish child. And 
when is this famous wedding to come 
off ?” 

“Next week. Doris said—” 

“Doris! What Doris ?” 

“Ah! mother, you know; the old 
school-master’s Doris.” 

“‘ And what does she bring you ?” 

“Not much beside herself and her 
mother.” 

“Her mother! That shall never be!” 

“There’s no use arguing about it,” 
said Max; ‘I can’t have one without the 
other.” 

“Then I forbid the marriage.” 

“Mother,” said Max, “I am a full- 
grown man. I am able to manage my 
own affairs, and mean to do it. It is 
time. We shall have to begin in a small 
way, andifd could help it I would not 
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have the expense or bother of a mother- 
in-law in the house; but I can’t help it.” 

“Now, there is the miller’s Lore will 
have a dowry worth looking after; take 
her, Max, and I'll say no more against 
your marrying. A mother-in-law in the 
house is like a crackling thorn; meddling 
and ordering will be her only business. 
And you are one to be master in your 
own house.” 

“T rather think I am,” said Max, set- 
ting his teeth together ; ‘and that is one 
reason why I have fixed upon Doris. She 
is as quiet as a little mouse, and will op- 
pose me in nothing.” 

“‘T hate your little mice!” she cried. 

‘“‘ Well, mother, there’s just where we 
differ. J like them. The girls that go 
to the rough dances and let the fellows 
toss them about, may be very well for an 
evening’s frolic; but when it comes to 
settling down for life, a man wants a wife 
that hasn’t been made so free with.” 

““As to that, you know very well that 
Doris’s mother has never let her say her 
soul was her own. She has kept her al- 
ways pinned to her side, singing hymns 
and saying prayers; otherwise she would 
have gone flauntering and giggling about 
like all the other girls.” 

“ At any rate, you can’t deny that she 
is the prettiest girl in the village,” said 
Max. 

“*Humph !” 

‘“* And when a man once gets to loving 
a girl—” 

‘He loves her, does he? To think of 
that, now! Ha! ha! And perhaps he 
is in love with the girl’s mother also !” 

“Well, then, if it comes to that, I do 
love her!” cried Max, rising angrily from 
his seat. ‘‘I don’t pretend to say prayers 
or to sing hymns myself, but I should 
like a wife none the less for doing both, 
if she took care not do it in a canting 
way. And, at all events, the thing is 
settled; I shall marry Doris, and nobody 
else!” 

He seized his cap, and with rapid strides 
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proceeded homeward, down the moun- 
tain-path that led to his own village. 

“Thank heaven, one does not have to 
marry one’s mother!” he said to himself. 
“T shall get on better with Doris. » Two 
red-haired people in one house is too 
much. I am thankful she is not quick- 
tempered as my mother is and as I am.” 

Doris was the daughter of the school- 
master, and had been brought up in great 
poverty and to much hard work. Her 
futher had taught her all he knew him- 
self, which, to be sure, was not much, 
and had been dead some years. Her 
mother had been trained in the hard 
school of sorrow; all she had left to the 
human eye was this one child, out of a 
home once full of sons and daughters. 
But, in reality, she possessed a character 
disciplined and tempered to the last de- 
gree of sweetness and checerfulness ; she 
was rich in faith, rich in love to God and 
man, rich in foretastes of a life to come, 
in which there should never be felt the 
sting of poverty, where even the shadow 
of death could never fall. 

“Dear mother,” said Doris, ‘‘ I am ask- 
ing a great deal of you when I ask you 
to leave our native village, and go with 
me to a new home.” 

“Nay, my Doris, but it is I who ask a 
great deal in going there. It is true, I 
do not gladly leave our dear Herr Pastor, 
who has taught me so much; and our 
good neighbors we shall miss likewise. 
But that will pass, and I shall try to 
make Max’s home happy.” 

“There’s no doubt of that !” said Doris, 
smiling ; “but I know you always hoped 
to die where you have lived so long, and I 
know it is going to be hard for you to 
make this change. But Max says he 
can not and will not live here, so near 
his mother. She vexes and frets him so. 
Ah! I am glad you are not like her, dear 
mother !” 

The marriage took place, and Max es- 
tablished his wife as comfortably as he 
could in the house adjoining the little 
shed where he carried on his business, 
for he was a carpenter. The lessons of 
economy, instilled into him by his mo- 
ther, bore their fruit in his new home, 
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where even the necessaries of life were 
dealt out with a careful hand. Doris 
entered with docility into all his wishes ; 
she ordered her household discreetly, 
wasted nothing, and knew no idle mo- 
ment. Her mother helped her in all the 
tasks suited to her strength; she was no 
crackling thorn, but left Max full liberty 
to be master in his own house. Though 
she was never gay, as Doris was in mo- 
ments of exuberant health and happi- 
ness, she was so uniformly cheerful that 
the very sunshine itself hardly did so 
much to give light within the house. 
This was no matter of accident, yet she 
could not herself have told the philoso- 
phy of her calm content. Hers had 
been a life full of disappointment and 
bereavement; her heart was one full of 
sensibility and passion; why should it 
not lie torn and bleeding in the dust ? 
Let those answer who, after years of suf- 
fering, and prayers, and tears, have 
learned 


—"“ to nurse the cagéd sorrow 
Till the captive sings !” 


As for Max, he was upright and indus- 
trious ; he wasted neither time nor money 
at the ale-house, and worked early and 
late, indoors and out. 

Twice every Sunday they all put on 
their holiday clothes, locked the house- 
door, and went to church. When at 
night Max put off these garments, he 
put off, with them, all thought of reli- 
gion, and gave himself up to toil and 
worldly care, and making and saving. 
Doris never owned, even to herself, that 
he had his faults ; that he was too proud 
to be affectionate and demonstrative, and 
that the hard race to make money was 
sharpening and fevering a temper not nat- 


-urally good. She took care not to run 


against his peculiarities—as far, at least, 
as she knew how; and, above all, she 
loved him with the true-hearted loyalty 
of a faithful woman. Let any one dare 
to say aught against her Max, and this 
“quiet mouse” of his had fire and pas- 
sion enough in reserve to consume the 
offender. : 

In less than a year after their marriage 
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she had spun linen enough to make the 
purchase of a cow; accordingly Max 
went to market in a neighboring village 
to choose one for her. ; 

Here he met his mother, stalking about 
as with seven-leagued boots, buying and 
selling. 

“ And what are you doing here ?” cried 
she. 

“My Doris has sent me to buy a cow,” 
he returned ; ‘“ the money she has earned 
herself.” 

“So you are already her errand-boy ! 
And how is the dear mother-in-law ?” 

“She is never very strong; but we get 
on wonderfully together.” 

“That sounds very well. But with 
one’s mother one may safely speak out 
and out. Now let’s have the truth, 
Max. She meddles and makes, does 
she? Ah! but did not I warn you in 
season ?”” 

“ Mother, why will you try to exasper- 
ate me every time we meet? There is 
nothing to be said against Doris’s mo- 
ther.” 

“And the miller’s Lore has married 
the baker’s Franz, and has gone to live 
near you, they say. Think, whenever 
you see her, what you have lost.” 

Max turned away, full of disgust, and 
bought the cow with a ruffled spirit. 
The poor creature could not imagine 
what she had done that she should be 
driven to her new home with so many 
needless blows. 

Doris came out to admire the purchase, 
and did not trouble herself with the 
thought that all the creature ate was to 
be sought for and carried to her by her 
own hands. She cut grass by the way- 
side, and brought home bundles of clov- 
er on her head. The cow cost them 
nothing but this labor, and her milk was 
a great comfort to them. The neighbors 
whispered among themselves that Doris 
gave away milk that had not been skim- 
med, now and then, and wondered if Max 
knew of this extravagance. If Max did 


not know it, it was because her right 
hand never knew what was done by the 
left, when a case of real distress appear- 
ed. 
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Thus things went on, till one day there 
came a new joy and a new care into the 
house. 

“He's a beautiful boy, dear Max,” 
said Doris, looking fondly down upon 
her first-born son. ‘“ He is such a funny 
little likeness of you that I can’t help 
laughing every time I look at him.” 

“He has the red hair of the Steiners, 
and will have their hot blood,” said Max. 

“Red!” cried Doris. ‘Now, Max!” 

“There’s a tinge of red in it, I am 
sure,” persisted Max. “And a fiery 
yourfg colt you will have in him.” 

“Don’t you like him, then ?” asked 
Doris. 

“The child is well enough,” replied 
Max. 

“T daresay you will laugh at me, Max, 
but I must tell you what a strange dream 
I had last night. I thought we were in 
the church, and that it was beautifully 
lighted up, and every body had on a new 
holiday suit. You had silver buttons 
to your scarlet vest, and silver buckles 
at the knees, and looked as you did on 
our wedding-day. And when the Herr 
Pastor rose in the pulpit, who should he 
be but our son, our little Herman here, 
grown to be a man, and actually become 
a clergyman !” 

“A very silly dream,” returned Max. 
“T don’t look much like silver buckles, 
nor does that little lump of dough look 
much like a parson.” 

Having now said and done all that the 
occasion seemed to require, Max resumed 
his pipe, and cut short the interview with 
his first-born. Doris soon heard, through 
the open window, the sound of chopping 
and sawing. 

“Ah!” she said joyfully to herself, 
“dear Max is making the bench under 
the linden-tree that he has promised so 
long. Yes, my Herman, a nice seat for 
us in summer evenings, when you and 
your sisters and brothers will be playing 
about us. For brothers and sisters you 
must have, my little man, otherwise you 
will pine for lack of play-fellows. 

Meanwhile Max worked steadily at the 
bench, and he, too, had visions of child- 
ren to come. But they were not “play- 
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ing about.” They were collecting fuel, 
and cutting grass and clover; they were 
gathering berries and hunting eggs ; they 
were taking care of the cattle and feed- 
ing the hens ; they were making amends, 
by every shift and turn, for all the money 
and all the trouble they cost. 

Little Herman grew up to boyhood, and 
the other children followed at intervals. 
During his early years, when his moth- 
er had always a baby on hand, he was 
the especial charge of his grandmother. 
Though the red hair rather existed in 
Max’s imagination, Herman had inherit- 
ed the quick, passionate temper of the 
Steiners; he was morbidly sensitive, 
‘morbidly excitable and enthusiastic, and 
in his affections was a little volcano. 
Pride, however, made him conceal what 
he felt, as much as possible ; but vol- 
canoes will have their eruptions ; and 
there were times when he poured out 
his love upon his mother and his grand- 
mother in a way that almost frightened 
them. Otherwise he was truthfulness 
personified, and conscientious to the last 
degree. Max did not understand or 
know how to manage him. He found 
him awkward with his hands, unlucky 
with his footsteps, and dull with his 
brain. For he did nothing he was taught 
to do in the right way; was continually 
falling down and stumbling about, and 
could not learn the clock, even under the 
persuasive influence of the rod. There 
did not seem to be much promise that 
the child would ever make a successful 
carpenter, and Max was dissatisfied with 
him accordingly. 

Doris, on the other hand, loved him 
for the very eagerness and enthusiasm 
that made him so often get into trouble ; 
she was sorry for him that his temper 
was so passionate, because she saw the 
shame and pain it caused him. She 
would not believe he was dull, but she 
could not give any reason for her opin- 
ion, save that he looked as bright as 
other children. And she always wound 
up with the mental conclusion : 

“ At any rate, he loves me so!” 

The ‘grandmother took advantage of 
his ardent temperament, and trained him 
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to be a most truly religious child. She 
talked to him about his dear Lord and 
Master till he caught the glow and fervor 
of her affections ; she made him feel that 
nothing is too much to do or to suffer for 
Christ Jesus our Saviour, so that if he 
had lived in the days of persecution, he 
would have gone, a radiant little martyr, 
straight to the stake. 

Max’s nearest neighbors, the Géschens, 
had a son not far from Herman’s age. 
He was a good-natured, roguish fellow, 
and the two boys were naturally thrown 
together at school, and by the way, Max 
made Herman shrink from Kurt with a 
certain aversion, by continually holding 
him up to him as the model by which he 
would have him shape his life. 

“ Don’t get into such a passion! Neigh- 
bor’s Kurt never does.” 

“Chop the wood faster ! 
Kurt does it twice as fast.” 

“What will you make of our Her- 
man?” Doris one night asked Max, 
when, after displaying more than usual 
inaptitude for what his father wished 
him to do, the boy had gone, with flushed 
cheeks and tearful eyes, to bed. 

“T don’t really know,” said Max, “I 
never saw such a boy in my life. But of 
course I must teach him my own trade.” 

“But will he ever learn it ?” 

“ He must learn.” 

“Our Minna is very different from Her- 
man,” said Doris; “already she is of 
great use tome. And Bernhard will per- 
haps be less troublesome than Herman.” 

“As to that, he is coming on in much 
the same way.” 

‘“‘ People say he is so handsome,” said 
Doris. 

The words carried Max back to the 
days of his courtship and marriage, when 
he had régarded Doris as such a pretty 
girl. 

“‘T will own that he looks like you,” he 
vouchsafed. ‘Do you know, Doris, I 
have been looking over my account-book, 
and find things look very well. There is 
Hans Géschen drinking himself to death 
and spending as fast as he earns. Think, 
now, you came near marrying that fel- 
low.” 
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“Indeed, that is not true!” cried Doris. 

“Well, he came near marrying you, 
then, only you had your objections. As 
to Herman, a carpenter he surely shall 
be.” 

“If there was any thing else he could 
learn easier,” suggested Doris. 

“Yes; you would make a regular girl 
of him if I would permit,” said Max. 
“But I will not permit it; the moment 
he is old enough to be of use to me, I 
shall take him from school and set him 
to work. He shall clean the stable—on 
that you may depend. He shall cut short 
fodder for the cattle, morning and night. 
He shall collect our fuel, and: make our 
fires. Yes, my boys shall do as did their 
fathers before them.” 

Doris dared say no more. She went 
silently on with her spinning, oppressed 
with anxiety, yet not knowing what bet- 
ter could be done for Herman than all his 
father proposed to do. 

After a time she ventured to ask : 

“Shall you buy more cattle at the mar- 
ket to-morrow ?” 

““Why not ?” returned Max. 

There was no more said that night, and 
long before daybreak, Max was up and 
away. 

The children studied their lessons as 
usual from four o’clock till six, and then 
each had its own business to attend to. 
Herman must look after the cattle, and 
cut short fodder for them, and put fresh 
water into the drinking-trough. Little 
Minna helped her mother to sweep the 
house, to arrange the breakfast-table, and 
to wash thedishes. She was a fair-haired, 
veritable little woman, always composed 
and quiet, and young as she was, a real 
helper within doors and without. Bern- 
hard was to look after the hens and the 
geese and little Adolph, and his office 
was one of no small life and stir. 

By the time they should set off for 
school, every thing was in perfect order, 
and Doris Was ready to sit down to spin, 
and the old grandmother to take her knit- 
ting and go to her beloved seat under the 
linden-tree. Herman and Minna were to 
knit all the way to school, for the walk 
was long. Each carried a little basket 
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on the arm, to hold the ball of yarn, and 
the slice of bread and the baked apple 
which were to serve as lunch. 

“Do you know, Herman,” said Minna, 
“that last night, after we were in bed, the 
dear grandmother wound our yarn on a 
bit of money? Yes, really and truly on 
a silver-piece |” 

‘““No!” said Herman incredulously. 

“Yes, really and truly. Mother was 
saying that our stockings grew so slow- 
ly, and grandmother laughed, and said 
that winding the yarn on a bit of money 
made the stocking grow faster.” 

‘“* How could it ?” asked Herman. 

“Why, don’t you see that we shall be 
in such a hurry to get at our money that 
we shall knit day and night ?” 

“Pooh! Jshan’t,” said Herman. “TI 
hate to knit. I wish I lived in a country 
where only women and girls knit the 
stockings.” 

“Ts there such a country ?” asked 
Minna. 

“To be sure there is. Look here, 
Minna. Isn’t this flower pretty ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Minna in- 
differently. 

“Here are some more, quite different. 
Look, this is beautiful.” 

“Don’t keep asking me to look,” said 
Minna. “TI am setting the heel of my 
stocking, and counting the stitches.” 

‘How nice it is to have father gone all 
day !” said Herman. 

“It’s very naughty to say that,” Minna 
felt constrained to say, though it obliged 
her to re-count her stitches. 

Herman wondered if it was really naugh- 
ty, and one thought leading to another, he 
was silent until they reached the door of 
the school. 

Here the children acquitted themselves 
as they usually did. Minna repeated her 
lessons with perfect accuracy, word for 
word. Her cool and quiet mind applied 
itself without let or hindrance to the task 
before it, and all her sums came right, 
and all her work was well done. Her- 
man, if allowed to repeat his lessons in 
his own words, would have done well 
also. But the teacher required the ex- 
act words of the text, and it was next to 
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impossible to the child to commit words 
to memory. He was sent back to his 
seat in disgrace, fecling guilty and asham- 
ed, aware that all the other children were 
laughing at him, and puzzled to know 
how he happened to be so stupid and 
all the other children so smart. When 
it came to the writing-lesson, things were 
no better. He got the ink all over his 
hands and blotted every page ; the teach- 
er took him by the shoulder, shook him 
soundly, and declared that he never would 
learn to write. Neighbor's Kurt pinched 
him slyly, and made him start suddenly 
and upset his inkstand ; another shaking 
from the teacher followed speedily. Her- 
man cried with shame and anger, and 
wiped away his tears with his inky hands 
till he made a perfect fright of himself. 
But he was used to being miserable, and 
to getting over it; so when school was 
done, and they all went scampering home- 
ward, he recovered his spirits, and laugh- 
ed and ran and shouted as gayly as the 
rest, though with less of their thoughtless 
light-heartedness. Thesufferings of child- 
ren are as real as those of their elders ; but 
how much more easily they are supplant- 
ed by passing joys ! 

\ Doris was sitting under the linden-tree, 
with her mother, when the boys reached 
home. 

“Has father come ?” was the first ques- 
tion, and on learning that he had not, they 
threw themselves and their satchels on the 
ground at their mother’s feet, with a sense 
of rest and comfort that the long walk and 
the fatigue of school made very pleasant. 

“ Mother,” said Herman, “I wish I had 
something alive to love. I haven’t any 
thing but Minchen, and she isn’t my own 
cat, but Minna’s.” 

“Am I, then, not alive ?’ asked Doris, 
laughing. 

Herman jumped up and threw his arms 
around her neck, for answer. 

“You hurt me, Herman,” she said. 
“Ts it necessary to choke people because 
you love them ?” 

Herman colored, and darted away. It 
was many a day before his mother got 
another such embrace. 
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He threw himself upon the ground 
again, and lay a long time silent. The 
scene on which he gazed with some la- 
tent sense of its majesty and beauty was 
made up of snow-capped mountains, green 
valleys, pine forests, and quaint little cot- 
tages almost hidden by the fruit-trees 
with which they were encompassed. 
Nothing was wanting to its perfection 
but the peaceful groups of cattle grazing 
on hill-side and plain, which with us are 
one of the elements in every rural scene. 
What would one of our cows think had 
happened to her, should she suddenly 
find herself shut out from the free air of ' 
heaven, to pass her life in seclusion, like 
a pet bird in its cage, as do her foreign 
relatives ? 

“Mother,” said Herman when he had 
recovered from her little rebuke, “ what 
makes people feel like crying when they 
look at mountains and such things ?” 

“As if they ever did!” returned his 
mother absently. 

“Well, but they do, mother,” persisted 
Herman. 

“Then I suppose they’re homesick,” 
she said. 

“How can they be homesick when 
they’re always at home ?” urged Herman. 

“T can’t imagine what you are talking 
about,” said Doris. “But let me ask you 
one question. Have you cut the short 
fodder for the cow ?” 

Herman started up, looking alarmed 
and guilty. 

“Will father soon be here ?” he asked 
anxiously. 

At that moment a boy not much older 
than himself appeared, leading a white 
calf by a cord. 

“Here comes neighbor’s Kurt,” said 
Doris. ‘He has been to meet his fa- 
ther. They must be close at hand. Run, 
Herman ; get to the stable at once.” 

Herman ran; but the white calf was 
too much for him. He stopped to pat it, 
and begged the privilege of leading it a 
little way. 

“Tt is my own,” said Kurt. ‘ Bought 
with my ownmoney. Isn’tita big, strong 
fellow ?” 
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“Tt’s a beauty,” said Herman, and he 
knelt down and pressed his cheek to its 
pure white face. 

Never had the word money meant any 
thing to him before. But now it meant 
a beautiful, soft, live creature to feed, to 
caress, to love; to live in a little stable 
built by his own hands! That stocking 
must be finished, and grandmother must 
wind him another ball of yarn! 

He felt such delight when he saw the 
docile creature follow him, that he could 
not find for it enough endearing names. 

“You are a regular bossy-calf your- 
self,” said Kurt, laughing. “I should 
think you were talking to your sweet- 
heart.” 

Herman colored, and took care to say 
no more. Suddenly it flashed across his 
mind that he had not yet attended to the 
cow. He darted off once more in the di- 
rection of the stable, where his father re- 
ceived him with a box on the ear that 
would have knocked him down, had not 
another on the opposite ear restored the 
balance. He resented the blow, yet dared 
not show his anger. 

“T did not mean to disobey, father,” 
he said; “but I just stopped to look at 
neighbor’s Kurt, who has a white calf of 
his own.” 

“You're a white calf yourself,” was the 
answer. ‘All you are fit for is to havea 
rope tied round your neck, and to be led 
through the village for people to look at.” 

“Yes, father,” said Herman, now thor- 
oughly humbled. He felt that he must 
indeed be a calf who had been called so 
twice within ten minutes. He fell to cut- 
ting the fodder as fast as he could; but 
his eyes were full of tears, and he cut 
his fingers again and again. His father 
had brought home another cow, and Doris 
and her mother, and all the children, came 
out to see it. Little Adolph was made to 
pat the new-comer with his fat hand, and 
to bid her welcome. He held in his arms 
a remarkable wooden horse, which Max 
had brought from the fair. It possessed 
a rampant tail of an uncompromising 
character, and was adorned with a hen’s 
feather in its head, to give it a martial 
air, 
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They were soon seated around the sup- 
per-table, where Max appeared in unusual 
spirits, and had much to tell about the 
sayings and doings at the fair. Evident- 
ly it had been a prosperous day with him, 
for instead of working all the evening, he 
wrote in his account-book with an air of 
satisfaction. 

“T shall buy a bit more land to-mor- 
row,” he said to Doris. “Things are 
looking very well. We shall have more 
fruit than we shall know what to do with 
in the autumn, and I have arranged to 
exchange a part of it for meal. And you 
will soon finish your fifty yards of linen, 
and linen, in these times, is pure gold.” 

All he had in his head Max had now 
outspoken. Making money and sparing 
money was to his mind the chief end cf 
man, .As for his harsh ways with his 
children, he never dreamed of their not 
being the perfection of good management. 

Poor Herman!. He who might literal- 
ly have been led by the silken thread of 
love and kindness, was driven by brute 
force well-nigh to desperation. 

“There were no cones for lighting the 
fire this morning,” said Doris. 

“The children must bring some, then,” 
said Max. ‘Send them before school.” 

Herman and Bernhard exchanged 
glances of dismay. 

“Then may we learn our lessons to- 
night, father ?” asked Herman. 

“No,” said Max. ‘You should not 
have let your mother get out of cones.” 

“Tt was my fault,” said Doris. “TI 
did not observe that the supply was so 
low.” 

The boys, therefore, worked at ‘toy- 
making, under their father’s eye, all the 
evening. Their hearts were heavy, and 
their hands awkward, and Doris sat pain- 
fully at her wheel, listening to all that 
went on, and wondering why her child- 
ren were so slow to learn, when in many 
things they seemed so bright and full of 
life and energy. 

The next morning she whispered to the 
children to take their books with them 
when they went to the forest. 

“Once there,” said she, “gather the 
cones with might and main; then sit 
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down and study in the same way. I 
can not bear to think of your all being 
chastised at school.” 

The children set off with light hearts, 
and under the stimulus of the excitement 
of studying in such hot haste, Herman 
learned his lessons well, and for once re- 
ceived a gracious word from the master. 

On their return from school, they were 
all set’ to gathering fruit. They had 
quantities of plums which they helped 
their mother to spread in the sun to dry. 

“Tt is almost time for the long vaca- 
tion,” said Minna. ‘Then we shall not 
have to go to school, and can help mother 
so much.” 

The long autumnal vacation was Her- 
man’s special aversion. The object of it 
was to give the children of the peasantry 
time to help in the harvest-time. The 
lower classes had to glean in the fields 
of more prosperous neighbors, with bags 
suspended from their necks ; and there 
was every variety of work to do in pre- 
paration for the winter. 

Herman was thus brought into contact 
with his father almost constantly, and 
had ample opportunity to display his un- 
practical character to the utmost extent. 

“What are you idling here for ?” cried 
Max, coming suddenly upon the child, as 
with book in hand, he sat under the lin- 
den-tree on the first day of vacation. 

“T was not idling, father; I was read- 
ing,” he replied. 

*« And what’s the use of reading? Does 
it bring cows into the stable, or meal into 
the sack ?” 

As Herman could not maintain that 
either of these results naturally flowed 
from books, he remained speechless. 

The look of distress and perplexity in 
the boy’s face somewhat touched his fa- 
ther’s heart, and he said in a milder tone : 

“Books are for the rich, not for the 
poor. We must have moss collected for 
the cow’s bedding. Go ask your moth- 
er for the bags, and set off at once.” 

“Ts Bernhard to go, too?” asked Her- 
man. 

“ Certainly.” 

The boys set off on a brisk trot, like 
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two young ponies, and soon had to stop 
to take breath. 

“Do you know what I’m going to do ?” 
asked Herman. “I’ve got a book at the 
bottom of the bag, and you shall collect 
the moss while I read to you.” 

“But that will make us get home late, 
and then what will father say ?” 

‘“*T suppose he’ll box our ears. I don’t 
know how yours are, but mine have got 
quite used to it.” 

“But what will you do about it when 
you say your prayers to-night ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Do you sup- 
pose the dear Lord isn’t willing we should 
read a little bit ?” 

“But father thinks we are at work, and 
it would be cheating for one of us to be 
reading.” 

“Yes, I suppose it would. So here 
goes!” And Herman threw himself 
down, and began to scramble up the 
moss and to tumble it into the bag 
with nervous haste and energy. : 

‘““We'll work fast, and save a little 
time for our book,” said Herman. “ But 
look here, Bernhard. Some of this moss 
is so pretty. Do you suppose all the dear 
Lord made it for was for old cows to sleep 
on ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bernhard. “If 
we could get time, we might find out in 
some book. But we never shall get time.” 

“Tl tell you what I read somewhere, 
once. There are some large cities, not 
very far from here, where men sit in 
their houses all day, reading. They get 
so that they know almost every thing. 
Now, if I was rich, I could do the same. 
Then I should not be forever tumbling 
about, and hurting myself, and tearing 
and wearing my clothes, and father 
wouldn’t be scolding; and, Bernhard, 
you should do the same. For next to 
me, father scolds you.” 


“Yes,” said Bernhard, sighing. ‘Take 
care, Herman !” 
But the warning came too late. In the 


ardor of his talk, Herman had left his work 
and climbed a high rock which was cov- 
ered with moss, and slippery, and climb- 
ing with him always ended in a fall. He 


- 
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lay now upon the ground, bruised and 
sore. 

“O dear!” he cried. 
to get home ?” 

“Are you hurt so dreadfully ?” asked 
Bernhard, beginning to cry. 

“Tt isn’t the hurt I mind,” answered 
Herman sharply. ‘But don’t you see 
my clothes, how they have split to pieces ? 
You needn’t go to talking as if I minded 
getting hurt, when you know all I care 
for is father’s scolding so !” 

But in an instant, seeing Bernhard’s 
color change, he was ashamed of having 
spoken so impatiently. 

“T didn’t mean to say any thing to 
plague you,” he said; “only when I 
think how angry father will be, I don’t 
know what I’m about.” 

‘“Tt’s no matter,” said Bernhard. “ Per- 
haps mother won’t tell father.” 

“She'll have to tell him. Else how am 
I to get new clothes ?” 

Dragging their bags of moss after them, 
the boys walked sadly homeward. 

On seeing the plight he was in, Doris 
laid down the potato she was peeling, 
in order to clasp her hands with horror. 

“What will the dear father say ?” she 
cried. ‘And it is such an unlucky mo- 
ment, too, for he is just a little out of hu- 
mor. And he is so seldom out of humor ! 
O Herman !” she added with tears in her 
eyes, “‘how can you be willing to give me 
so much trouble? Don’t you know that 
it hurts me more to have you punished 
than it would to be punished myself ?” 

This was a new view of things to Her- 
man. Herushed out to the little shed at 
the end of the house where his father was 
at work. 

“Father!” he cried, “you may do any 
thing to me you’ve a mind, only don’t let 
dear mother know. You may beat me or 
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knock me down and kick me—I don’t care 
how much it hurts—only please, father, 
please don’t let mother know !” 

Alas for the child born and bred among 
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the coarse natures nurtured in the rough 
wilds of the Black Forest! 

What punishment Max, in his anger, 
inflicted on the generous child was never 
known save by the father who dealt the 
blows and the boy who bore them in si- 
lence, lest mother should hear. 

When it was all over, and Herman went 
back to the house, he instinctively crept 
to his grandmother for refuge. He did 
not think, but he felt, that she would 
have more courage to bear the sight of 
him than his mother could; not because 
she loved him less, but because she al- 
ways bore up so in times of trouble. 

“Do you think I might put on my Sun- 
day clothes?” he whispered, stealing to 
her side. 

‘Who tore these ?” 

“T did, partly.” 

“ And who else ?” 

“Father did, a little,’ replied Herman. 

His grandmother rose and sought for 
the Sunday clothes. 

“T know a boy who has more reason 
at this moment to feel unhappy than even 
you, dear Herman,” she said. “Do you 
know our neighbor Géschen has just been 
carried past the house, dead? And the 
last words his Kurt spoke to him were 
angry words.” 

Herman shuddered. He resolved never 
to speak an angry word to any one he 
loved, as long as he lived. 

“Td rather father would live, and whip 
me,” he said. 

‘Especially if the whipping is for your 
good,” said his grandmother. ‘“ And now 
go out to your father, and tell him what 
has happened.” 

Max was greatly shocked to hear what 
had befallen his neighbor. He hurried 
out to learn the particulars of this sud- 
den death, and when he came back, was 
so quiet and subdued that Doris ventured 
to tell him that Herman must have new 
clothes. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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KAPIOLANI, THE HEROINE OF HAWAII. 


HER EARLY RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


Kaproiant belonged to what may be 
called the nobility of the Hawaiian Islands. 
She descended from one of the ancient 
kings of Hawaii. Her husband Naihe 
had also a noble descent. They had 
large landed possessions, which bordered 
on the quiet and beautiful waters of the 
Kealakekua Bay, and rose into the wood- 
lands of Maunaloa, with one of the most 
delightful climates and oceanic prospects 
in the world. The people inhabiting 
these lands were in the lowest  intel- 
lectual and social degradation, and both 
chiefs and vassals were alike dark mind- 
ed and savage pagans, preferring their 
grass huts down on the heated lava of the 
shore, to the verdant and temperate re- 
gions above. 

When first seen, Kapiolani is said to 
have been sitting on a rock, oiling her 
naked person. Her habits, at that time, 
were intemperate and dissolute. This 
was in the year 1820, when the Rev. Mr. 
Thurston commenced his mission at Kai- 
lua, sixteen miles northward of the place 
noted for the death of Captain Cook. 
The name of this place-was Kaawaloa, 
and there was the home of Naihe and Ka- 
piolani. Liholiho, king of the Sandwich 
Islands, and his young brother, after- 
ward known as Kamehameha III., then 
resided at Kailua ; and these, with seve- 
ral chiefs, old and young, were daily in- 
structed by Mr. and Mrs. Thurston, so 
far as the king’s intemperate habits would 
permit. The missionaries were an object 
of curiosity to the people, and many came 
to see them from distant parts of the 
island, which has a circuit of nearly three 
hundred miles. 
the more frequent visitors, coming in her 
well-manned, double canoe. Her spright- 
ly, inquisitive mind soon seized upon the 
outlines of the gospel, and a change came 
over her morals. She gave herself to 
study and to the means of grace. 

Near the close of the year 1820, the 
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royal family removed to Honolulu, on the 
island of Oahu, which soon after became 
the acknowledged capital of the kingdom ; 
and it was thought prudent for Mr. and 
Mrs. Thurston, in view of the rude man- 
ners of the people, to do the same. Ka- 
piolani and her husband soon followed, 
and remained at Honolulu till the arrival 
of the first reinforcement of the mission, 
in the spring of 1823. In the distribu- 
tion of the new company, Kapiolani urged 
the claims of Kailua, and of her own peo- 
ple at Kaaivaloa, and great was her joy 
when it was decided to reéccupy the for- 
mer place, now under the efficient rule of 
Kuakini, or (as he was called by Ameri- 
can seamen) John Adams. She united 
with her husband in proffering to Mr. and 
Mrs. Thurston and to Mr. and Mrs. Ely 
the best accommodations afforded by 
their own little schooner. Mrs. Ely could 
not at that time endure the ordeal of such 
a voyage. And it is distressing, in these 
days of steamboats, to think of the suffer- 
ing endured by our missionary brethren 
and sisters on board those small, ill-ven- 
tilated, closely-crowded native vessels in 
their protracted voyages, which some- 
times were a week and more only from 
Honolulu to Lahaina, now occupying only 
a single night. 

The king was at that time cherishing 
the plan, which he lived to execute in 
part only, of visiting foreign countries, 
and seeing in person the King of England 
and the President of the United States. 
His departure had the effect to throw the 
government of the islands into better 
hands — with Kaahumanu at the centre 
as regent, and Kuakini as governor of the 
great island of Hawaii. Mr. Thurston 
found, on his return to Kailua, that the 
governor had nearly finished a neatly 
thatched house of worship, with pulpit, 
and seats around the walls, and mats 
neatly spread over the intervening ground. 
This house, as erected by a heathen ruler, 
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and standing amid the ruins of a heiaw 
wherein human victims had not long be- 
fore been offered, had a special interest. 

Meanwhile Kapiolani was putting up a 
similar house of worship at Kaawaloa, 
and was importunate for a Christian min- 
ister, often weeping, it is said, over the 
unavoidable delay. If Naihe was not yet 
in thorough sympathy in these matters 
with his interesting wife, he did not with- 
hold his codperation; and an old chief, 
named Kamakau, who is once spoken of 
as a poet, seems to have been even more 
advanced than herself in the Christian 
life. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ely arrived at Kailua in 
February, 1824, and Naihe, Kapiolani, 
and Kamakau all united their efforts 6 
secure the new comers for Kaawaloa. 
They engaged to build them a house, and 
to furnish them, free of expense, with 
vegetables, and with fresh water, which 
had to be brought from a distance. The 
effort was successful, and the new house 
of worship was dedicated on the last day 
of February, Mr. Thurston preaching on 
the occasion to a large and attentive audi- 
ence. 

In July, Kapiolani had a painful ill- 
ness. When Mr. Ely expressed anxiety 
for her recovery, her reply was: “I wish 
to suffer the will of God patiently. If it 
be his will, I desire to depart and be with 
Christ. Then I shall be free from sin. 
Once I greatly feared death, but Christ 
has taken away its sting.” From this 
sickness she recovered, to the especial re- 
lief of her missionary friends, who ex- 
pected much from her aid in that part of 
Hawaii. A Sabbath-evening call she 
made at Mr. Ely’s, soon afterward, will 
illustrate the lively, intelligent character 
of her piety. She spoke with great inter- 
est of the state of man. ‘The heavens 
and earth,” she said, “the sun, moon, 
and stars, the birds and fishes, the seas, 
mountains, valleys, and rocks, all com- 
bine to praise the Lord. But where is 
man, poor, sinful man? He is mute. 
God has given him a mouth and know- 
ledge, but man refuses to praise him.” 
As she spoke, she wept. Then she add- 
ed: “We are dreadfully depraved. We 
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are justly the objects of God’s displeasure. 
We shall stand speechless at the bar of 
God.” 

Not long after her recovery, Kapiolani 
made a visit of a month at Lahaina, on 
the island of Maui, beautifully situated on 
a fertile strip of land, adorned with cocoa- 
nut trees, with lofty hills in the back- 
ground, The Rev. William Richards was 
then residing at Lahaina. Her habit was 
to make a daily call on him and his wife. 
Her nature was eminently social and 
seems to have been remarkably sanctified 
by grace. Speaking of public worship, 
one Sabbath evening, she said: “I love 
to go to the house of God, for there I for- 
get the world. When among the chiefs, 
I hear so much about money, and cloth, 
and land, and ships, and bargains that I 
wish to go where I can hear of God, and 
Christ, and heaven.” She continued: 
‘*When I hear preaching about Jesus 
Christ, my spirit goes out to him; and 
when I hear about God, my spirit goes to 
God; and when I hear,about heaven, my 
spirit goes up to heaven. It goes, and 
comes, and then it goes again, and thus 
it continues to do.” _ She then inquired, 
with earnestness, whether Mr. Richards 
did not think she had two souls, saying 
that it seemed to her she had one good 
soul and one bad one. ‘One says, God 
is very good, and it loves God, prays to 
him, and loves Jesus Christ, and loves 
preaching, and loves to talk about good 
things. The other one says, it does no 
good to pray to God, and to go to meet- 
ing, and keep the Sabbath.” 

‘““We shall long remember the last 
evening that we enjoyed her society,” 
wrote Mr. Richards. ‘She was expect- 
ing soon to return to Hawaii, and I there- 
fore invited her to take tea and spend the 
evening with us. She came with Kea- 
meamahi, who is also one of our best 
friends. Honorii and Pupuhi joined the 
circle. The evening was not spent in 
general conversation. Kapiolani was 
pleased with nothing that would not 
come home to the heart. Many enlight- 
ened Christians, after leaving a pious cir- 
cle, would blush at their own coldness 
could they but have seen how anxious 
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this chief was to spend her last evening 
in the best manner possible. At the 
close of the evening we sung the transla- 
tion of the hymn, ‘ Wake Isles of the 
South,’ and then parted with prayer.” 

“ A few years ago,” continues this ex- 
cellent and beloved missionary, now long 
since numbered with departed saints, 
“there was scarcely a more degraded 
person on the islands than Kapiolani. 
She gave herself up to intemperance and 
every species of degradation. Now she 
is in every respect perfectly moral. She 
always appears in a neat dress, has in 
many respects adopted the customs of re- 
fined society, and is, in her whole charac- 
ter raised so far above the generality of 
the nation that one can hardly avoid the 
belief that she was educated among an 
enlightened people. How gladly would I 
present this chief to a circle of those who 
say this people can never be civilized, and 
let them account for the difference be- 
tween her former and her present charac- 
ter. There are other similar examples 
here, but I know of none so striking as 
this.” 


KAPIOLANI AT THE GREAT VOLCANO, 


Kapiolani is described by one who 
knew her as having a portly person, black 
hair, keen black eyes, an engaging coun- 
tenance, and a warm heart and leading 
mind. Her costume at this time was 
that of a Christian matron ; her house was 
furnished with chairs, tables, and beds, 
and she “used hospitality’? according to 
the Scriptures. She and her husband 
were patrons of the schools, and discoun- 
tenanced vice in all its forms, and their 
house of worship was thronged with at- 
tentive hearers. 

It was now the fifth or sixth year since 
this woman had her first opportunity to 
hear the gospel. In that part of Hawaii, 
numbering then somewhat more than 
twenty thousand people, the beams of 
morning light were quite visible upon the 
retiring night of paganism, It is even 
probable that some one or more gospel 
rays had reached the larger portion of the 
adult portion of the seventy-five thousand 
on that large island. The destruction of 
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idols by the government must needs have 
awakened some curiosity in respect to the 
new religion, which had so soon after 
found its way among them. But there 
was necessarily a great amount of super- 
stition remaining among the people, espe- 
cially that which addresses itself to the 
fears. Indeed we find not a little of such 
superstition, even now, in the oldest 
Christian countries. On Hawaii, this 
centred in Pele, and the marvelous vol- 
cano of Kilauea, of which she was the re- 
puted goddess. It was time for some- 
thing to be done to break the spell of this 
superstition, and it could best be done by 
some native of rank and character. The 
Lord prepares instruments for his own 
work, and Kapiolani was the honored in- 
strument in this emergency. 

Hearing that missionaries had com- 
menced a station at Hilo, on the opposite 
side of the island, she resolved to visit 
them, though it involved a journey on 
foot of a hundred miles over a rough and 
most fatiguing way. And as Kilauea was 
on the route, it was her purpose to brave 
the wrath of Pele, and give a practical de- 
monstration of her own belief, that the 
Jehovah of Christianity was the only God 
of the Volcano. In this act of Christian 
heroism she rose far above the ideas and 
sentiments of her countrymen, and, in- 
deed, above those of her own husband, 
Naihe, who joined with the multitudes of 
others in endeavoring to dissuade her 
from so rash an enterprise. The destruc- 
tion of the idols and of the tabu had done 
nothing toward giving the people a new 
religion. It was the general sentiment 
that her presumptuous invasion of the 
realms of Pele would be attended with 
fatal consequences. Her response was 
the same to all—of a calm determination 
to execute her purpose. When approach- 
ing the regions of the volcano, she was 
met by a priestess of Pele, and warned 
to stop. The warnings of the pretended 
prophetess were disregarded, and to a 
letter from the goddess, which she pro- 
fessed to hold’ in her hand, Kapiolani re- 
sponded by quotations from Scripture, 
read out of one of her printed books. 

At the crater she found Mr. Goodrich, 
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one of the youngest missionaries, lately 
come to Hilo, about thirty miles distant, 
who had heard of her intended visit, and 
whom she was glad to see. With her 
company of about eighty, and Mr. Good- 
rich, she descended some hundreds of 
feet to the black ledge, and there, amid 
some of the most terrible of natural phe- 
nomena on the earth’s surface, which had 
ever been appalling to her countrymen, 
she ate the berries consecrated to Pele, 
and threw stones into the seething mass. 
Then she calmly addressed her company. 
“Jehovah,” she said, “is my God. He 
kindled these fires. I fear not Pele. 
Should I perish by her anger, then you 
may fear her power. But if Jehovah 
save me when breaking through her tadus, 
then must you fear and serve Jehovah. 
The gods of Hawaii are vain. Great is 
the goodness of Jehovah in sending mis- 
sionaries to turn us from these vanities to 
the living God.” They then united in a 
hymn of praise and bowed in prayer to 
Jehovah, the Creator and Governor of the 
world. 

Was there not a moral heroism in this 
act of Kapiolani? When, three years 
ago, the writer himself stood by this 
greatest and grandest of volcanoes, and 
saw the mass of molten lava upheaving 
and surging over the breadth of half a 
mile, through the agency of an unseen 
power, and beheld a group of Christian 
native attendants seated thoughtfully by 
themselves on the verge of the abyss, he 
would not have deemed it strange if even 
they had some lingerings of the old super- 
stitious fears, though it was then almost 
forty years after the visit of Kapiolani. 


KAPIOLANI AT HOME. 


Mr. Ely must have exercised a con- 
siderable degree of caution in receiving 
native converts into the church at Kaawa- 
loa, since Kapiolani ‘was not admitted 
until after her memorable visit to the vol- 
cano, near the close of 1825. The recep- 
tion of Kamakau, the old chief already 
mentioned, was still later. So late as the 
close of 1826, Naihe was not an accepted 
candidate for admission, though believed 
to be not far from the kingdom of heaven. 
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He was habitually kind to tae missiona- 
ries, and decidedly favorable to their ob- 
ject. Of Kapiolani, Mr. Ely speaks in 
strong terms of commendation. ‘She is 
indeed,” he says, “ta mother in Israel, 
No woman on the islands, probably, ap- 
pears better than she; and perhaps there 
is no one who has so wholly given him- 
self up to the influence and obedience of 
the Gospel. I am never at a loss where 
to find her in any difficulty. She has a 
steady, firm, decided attachment to the 
Gospel, and a ready adherence to its pre- 
Her house is 
fitted up in a very decent style, and is 
kept neat and comfortable. And her 
hands are daily employed in some useful 
work,” 

The village of Kaawaloa, where this 
noble woman so adorned her Christian 
profession, was situated on a bed of lava 
forming a plain of from half a mile to a 
mile and a half in width, south-east of 
which are the deep and quiet waters of 
Kealakekua Bay, and south-west the 
ocean. A precipice of singular appear- 
ance rises hundreds of feet on the north- 
east, and you perceive that it was once a 
lofty cataract of molten lava, by which 
the plain was formed. The arable lands 
are above and beyond the precipice, and a 
road, of modern construction, now de- 
scends along the face of the precipice to 
the landing below. When Kapiolani 
built the stone house still standing in the 
beautiful region two miles above Kaawa- 
loa, near where the house of the Rev. Mr. 
Paris is now located, is not known to the 
writer. He only knows that she removed 
to that place to accommodate Mr. Rug- 
gles, the successor of Mr. Ely, whose 
health required a milder temperature than 
could be found on the black lava of .the 
shore. 

But it was in the village of Kaawaloa, 
on the plain below, that Naihe and Kapio- 
lani resided when they entertained Cap- 
tain Finch, of the U. S. ship Vincennes, 
and the Rev. Charles Samuel Stewart, in 
the autumn of 1829; and there we shall 
see Kapiolani as she was at her own 
home, The writer imagines that in the 
year 1863 he saw some of the forsaken 
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remains of her dwelling. Her house, as 
described by Dr. Stewart, at the time of 
his visit, was a spacious building, in- 
closed in a neat court by a palisade fence 
and painted gate, from whence she issued 
to meet them with the air of a dignified 
matron, her amiable and benignant face 
beaming with joy. We can do no less 
than quote the expressive language of Dr. 
Stewart : 

“This chief,” he says, “‘more than any 
other, perhaps, has won our respect and 
sincere friendship. She is so intelligent, 
so amiable, so lady-like in her whole 
character, that no one can become ac- 
quainted with her, without feelings of 
more than ordinary interest and respect ; 
and from all we had known of her, we 
were not surprised to find the establish- 
ment she dwells in equal, if not superior, 
to any we had before seen—handsome- 
ly arranged, well furnished, and neatly 
kept; with a’ sitting-room, or hall, in 
which a nobleman, in such a climate, 
might be happy to lounge; and bed- 
rooms adjoining, where, in addition to 
couches which the most fastidious would 
unhesitatingly occupy, are found mirrors 
and toilet-tables fitted for the dressing- 
room of a modern belle. 

“Tt was near tea-time ; and in the cen- 
tre of the hall a large table was laid in 
a handsome service of china; and, after 
a short stroll in the hamlet, and the re- 
hearsal of the tragedy of Captain Cook’s 
death on the rocks at the edge of the 
water into which he fell, we surrounded 
it with greater delight than I had before 
experienced, in observing the improve- 
ment that has taken place in the domes- 
tic and social habits of the chiefs. Kapi- 
olani presided at the tea-tray, and poured 
to us as good a cup of that grateful bev- 
erage as would have been furnished in a 
parlor at home ; while her husband, at 
the opposite end, served to those who 
chose to partake of them, in an equally 
easy and gentlemanlike manner, a pork- 
steak and mutton-chop, with nicely fried 
wheaten cakes. <A kind of jumble, com- 


posed principally of eggs, sugar, and 
wheat-flour, made up the entertainment. 
After the removal of these, a salver with 
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a bottle of muscadine wine, glasses, and 
a pitcher of water, was placed on the 
hospitable board. And every day we 
remained, similar generous entertainment 
was spread before various parties from 
our ship.” 

The Vincennes remained several days ; 
and when, at the close, Captain Finch re- 
quested the Rev. Mr. Bingham, who had 
come with them from Honolulu, to ex- 
press to Kapiolani the pleasure his visit 
had afforded him, and his thanks for her 
hospitality and kindness, her reply was, 
that the kindness of the visit had all 
been to herself, to the king and chiefs, 
and to the nation; “that he might have 
had some gratification in the visit, but he 
could have had no happiness like theirs ; 
Jor our happiness, she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands and pressing them to her 
bosom, as she lifted her eyes, glistening 
with tears, to his, our happiness is the 
joy of a captive just freed from prison I” 

The closing of this domestic scene was 
beautifully characteristic. Messrs. Stew- 
art and Bingham were to embark in the 
Vincennes at a late hour in the evening, 
and Kapiolani had engaged to send them 
on board inacanoe. Entering the prin- 
cipal house to take leave, they found the 
family at evening prayers. The parting 
scene, at midnight, is thus graphically 
described by Dr. Stewart : 

“The paddlers of the canoe had been 
aroused from their slumbers; other ser- 
vants had lighted numerous brilliant 
torches of the candlenut, tied together 
in leaves, to accompany us to the water ; 
and I was about giving my parting saluta- 
tion, when not only Naihe, but Kapiolani 
also, said, ‘No, not here, not here, but at 
the shore ; and, throwing a mantle around 
her, attended by her husband, she ac- 
companied us to the surf, where, after 
many a warm grasp of the hand and a 
tearful blessing, she remained standing 
on a point of rock, in bold relief amid 
the glare of torchlight around her, ex- 
claiming, again and again, as we shoved 
off, ‘Love to you, Mr. Stewart! love to 
Mrs. Stewart! love to the captain, and 
to the king!’ while her handkerchief was 
waved in repetition of the expression, 
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long after her voice was lost in the dash- 
ing of the water, and till her figure was 
blended, in the distance, with the group 
by which she was surrounded.” 


Naihe died of paralysis on the 29th of 
December, 1831. He was a kind hus- 
hand, an able counselor, a valuable co- 
adjutor in the support of schools, a de- 
cided magistrate, a firm and steady sup- 
porter of good morals and religion, and a 
constant attendant at the house of God 
on the Sabbath. Though his Christian 
experience was less demonstrative than 
that of his wife, he died in the faith of 
the gospel; he is believed to have “ died 
in the Lord.” Greatly beloved by his 
people, the loss of his example and au- 
thority was much felt. 

Mr. Ruggles, after mentioning the death 
of Naihe, speaks of the bereaved and af- 
flicted wife, as ‘‘a precious sister, a burn- 
ing and shining light in the midst of her 
benighted countrymen.” “ The chief de- 
sire of her soul,” he adds, ‘‘seems to 
be the conversion of sinners, and she is 
always ready for every good word and 
work.” That the years which intervened 
between the death of her husband and 
her own departure, were filled with such 
acts of usefulness as comported with her 
state of widowhood, with her advancing 
years, and (as is probable) with a di- 
minished income, is sufficiently evident 
in the notice of her death by the Rev. 
Mr. Forbes, then, and for some years, 
the missionary in that district. He wrote 
thus: “Our beloved friend and mother 
in Christ, Kapiolani, is gone to her rest. 
She died May 5, 1841; Her end was one 
of peace, and with decided evidence that 
your missionaries have not labored in 
vain, For twenty-four hours and more 
preceding her death, she was delirious, 
owing to the violence of the disease, 
which fell on the brain. This nation has 
lost one of its brightest ornaments; and 
speaking. thus I disparage no one. Her 


life was a continual evidence of the ele- 
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vating and purifying effects of the gos- 
pel. She was confessedly the most de- 
cided Christian, the most civilized in her 
manners, and the most thoroughly read 
in her Bible, of all the chiefs this nation 
ever had; and it is saying no more than 
truth to assert, that her equal, in those 
respects, is not left in the nation. There 
may be those who had more external 
polish of manner, but none who com- 
bined her excellencies. She is gone to 
her rest, and we at this station will feel 
her loss the most. We can not see how 
it can be repaired.” 


Experienced Christians, on reading this 
narrative of Kapiolani, will be conscious 
of fellowship with her, and will feel no 
disposition to question her piety. They 
will recognize in her a signal proof and 
illustration of the genial and beauti- 
ful Christianity introduced by the Amer- 
ican missionaries into the Sandwich Is- 
lands. Other similar instances there 
were indeed, and not a few—and the 
name of Kaahumanu, regent of the Is 
lands, will occur to many—but perhaps 
in no one case were the graces of Chris- 
tianity so thoroughly demonstrative as 
they were in Kapiolani. ‘To set forth 
the nature of the religion, which obtain- 
ed such hold upon the island-people in 
the last generation, through the blessing 
of God on the labors of those mission- 
aries, one of their best developed con- 
verts was naturally selected; and the 
writer has aimed to give his narrative a 
simple form, and avoid exaggeration, and 
the whole is believed to stand on a firm 
historic basis. The hand of God is to be 
acknowledged in the consistent, Christian 
life for twenty years, of this child of a 
degraded paganism. Hers was the re- 
ligion of the Puritans, and would to God 
that all those Islanders, from the highest 
to the lowest, were like her. We should 
then behold a nearer approach to a hea- 
ven on earth, than earth has afforded 
since the fall. 
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WHY DOST THOU WAIT? 


Poor, trembling lamb! Ah! who outside the fold 
Has bid thee stand, all weary as thou art ? 
Dangers around thee, and the bitter cold 
Creeping and growing to thine inmost heart ; 
Who bids thee wait till some mysterious feeling, 
Thou knowest not what—perchance may never know— 
Shall find thee where in darkness thou art kneeling, 
And fill thee with a rich and wondrous glow 
Of love and faith ; and change to warmth and light 
The chill and darkness of thy spirit’s night ? 


For miracles like this, who bids thee wait ? 
Behold, “the Spirit and the Bride say, ‘Come.’ ” 
The tender Shepherd opens wide the gate, 
And in his love would gently lead thee home. 
Why shouldst thou wait ? Long centuries ago, 
Thou timid lamb, the Shepherd paid for thee. 
Thou art his own. Wouldst thou his beauty know, 
Nor trust the love which yet thou canst not see ? 
Thou hast not learned this lesson to receive : 
More blessed are they who see not, yet believe. 


Still dost thou wait for feeling? Dost thou say, 
“Fain would I love and trust, but hope is dead. 
I have no faith, and without faith, who may 
Rest in the blessing which is only shed 
Upon the faithful ? I must stand and wait.” 
Not so. The Shepherd does not ask of thee 
Faith in thy faith, but only faith in him. 
And this he meant in saying, ‘‘ Come to me.” 
In light or darkness seek to do his will, 
And leave the work of faith to Jesus still. 


INFLUENCE OF THE REFORMATION ON THE SCOTTISH CHARAOCTER.* 


I nave undertaken to speak this even- tuous for a stranger to meddle. Great 


ing on the effects of the Reformation in 
Scotland, and I consider myself a very 
bold person to have come here on any 
such undertaking. ~In the first place, the 
subject is one with which it is presump- 


* We present to our readers, from advance 
sheets, this admirable lecture by J. A. Froude, 
Esq., author of the History of England, re- 
cently delivered before the Philosophical In- 
stitution of Edinburgh.—Eprror. 


national movements can only be under- 
stood properly by the people whose dis» 
position they represent. We say our- 
selves about our own history that only 
Englishmen can properly comprehend it. 
The late Chevalier Bunsen once. said to 
me of our own Reformation in England, 
that, for his part, he could not conceive 
how we had managed to come by such a 
thing. We seemed to him to be an ob- 
durate, impenetrable, stupid people, hide- 
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bound by tradition and precedent, and too 
self-satisfied to be either willing or able 
to take in new ideas upon any theoretic 
subject whatever, especially German ideas. 
That is to say, he could not get inside the 
English mind. He did not know that 
some people go furthest and go fastest 
when they look one way and row the 
other. It is the same with every con- 
siderable nation. They work out their 
own political and spiritual lives, through 
tempers, humors, and passions peculiar 
to themselves ; and the same disposition 
which produces the result is required to 
interpret it afterward. This is one rea- 
son why I should feel diffident about 
what I have undertaken. Another is, 
that I do not conceal from myself that 
the subject is an exceedingly delicate one. 
The blazing passions of those stormy six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries are no 
longer, happily, at their old temperature. 
The story of those times can now be told 
or listened to with something like impar- 
tiality. Yet if people no longer. hate each 
other for such matters, the traditions. of 
the struggle survive in strong opinions 
and sentiments which it is easy to wound 
without intending it. 

My own conviction with respect to all 
great social and religious convulsions is 
the extremely commonplace one that much 
is to be said on both sides. I believe that 
nowhere and at no time any such strug- 
gle can take place on a large scale unless 
each party is contending for something 
which has a great deal of truth in it. 
Where the right is plain, honest, wise, 
and noble-minded men are all on one 
side; and only rogues and fools are on 
the other. Where the wise and good are 
divided, the truth is generally found to 
be divided also. But this is precisely 
what can not be admitted as long as the 
conflict continues. Men begin to fight 
about things when reason and argument 
fail to convince them. They make up in 
passion what is wanting in logic. Each 
side believes that all the right is theirs— 
that their enemies have all the bad quali- 
ties which their language contains names 
for; and even now, on the subject on 
which I have to talk to-night, one has 
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but to take up any magazine, review, 
newspaper, or party organ of any kind 
which touches on it, to see that opinion 
is still Whig or Tory, Cavalier or Round- 
head, Protestant or Catholic, as the case 
may be. The unfortunate person who is 
neither wholly one nor wholly the other 
is in the position of Hamlet’s “‘ baser na- 
ture,” ‘“‘between the incensed points of 
mighty opposites.” He is the Laodicean, 
neither cold nor hot, whom decent people 
consider bad conipany. He pleases no 
one, and hurts the sensitiveness of all. 

Here, then, aro good reasons why I 
should have either not come here at all, 
or else should have chosen some other 
matter to talk about. In excuse for per- 
sisting, I can but say that the subject is 
one about which I have been led by cir- 
cumstances to read and think consider- 
ably ; and though undoubtedly each of 
us knows more about himself and his 
own affairs than any one else can pos- 
sibly know, yet a stranger’s eye will 
sometimes see things which escape those 
more immediately interested; and I al- 
low myself to hope that I may have 
something to say not altogether unde- 
serving your attention. I shall touch as 
little as possible on questions of opinion; 
and if I tread by accident on any sensi- 
tive point, I must trust to your kindness 
to excuse my awkwardness. 

Well, then, if we look back on Scotland 
as it stood in the first quarter of the six- 
teenth century, we see a country in which 
the old feudal organization continued, so 
far as it generally affected the people, more 
vigorous than in any other part of civil- 
ized Europe. Elsewhere the growth of 
trade and of large towns had created a 
middle class, with an organization of their 
own, independent of the lords. In Scot- 
land, the towns were still scanty and 
poor. Such as they were, they were for 
the most part under the control of the 
great nobleman who happened to live 
nearest to them ; and a people, as in any 
sense independent of lords, knights, ab- 
bots, or prelates, under whose rule they 
were born, had as yet no existence. The 
tillers of the soil (and the soil was very 
miserably tilled) lived under the shadow 
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of the castle or the monastery. They 
followed their lord’s fortunes, fought his 
battles, believed in his politics, and sup- 
ported him loyally in his sins or his good 
deeds, as the case might be. There was 
much moral beauty in the life of those 
times. The loyal attachment of man to 
man—of liege servant to liege lord—of all 
forms under which human beings can 
live and work together, has most grace 
and humanity about it. It can not go 
on without mutual confidence and affec- 
tion—mutual benefits given and received. 
The length of time which the system last- 
ed proves that in the main there must 
have been a fine fidelity in the people— 
truth, justice, generosity in their leaders. 
History brings down many bad stories 
to us out of those times ; just as in these 
islands nowadays you may find bad in- 
stances of the abuses of rights of proper- 
ty. You may find stories—too many 
also—of husbands ill-using their wives, 
and so on; yet we do not therefore lay 
the blame on marriage, or suppose that 
the institution of property on the whole 
does more harm than good. I do not 
doubt that down in that feudal system 
somewhere lie the roots of some of the 
finest qualities in the European peoples. 
So much for the temporal side of the 
matter ;“and the spiritual was not very 
unlike it. As no one lived independent- 
ly, in our modern sense of the word, so 
no one thought independently. The 
minds of men were looked after by a 
church which, for a long time also, did, 
I suppose, very largely fulfill the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. It kept 
alive and active the belief that the world 
was created and governed by a just Being, 
who hated sins and crimes, and steadily 
punished such things. It taught men 
that they had immortal souls, and that 
this little bit of life was an entirely insig- 
nificant portion of their real existence. 
It taught these truths, indeed, along with 
a great deal which we now consider to 
have been a mistake—a great many theo- 
ries of earthly things which have since 
" passed away, and special opinions clothed 
in outward forms and ritual observances 
which we here, most of us at least, do 
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not think essential for our soul’s safety. 
But mistakes like these are hurtful only 
when persisted in in the face of fuller 
truth, after truth has been discovered. 
Only a very foolish man would now up- 
hold the Ptolemaic astronomy. But the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, when first invent- 
ed, was based on real if incomplete ob- 
servations, and formed a groundwork 
without which further progress in that 
science would have been probably im- 
possible. The theories and ceremonials 
of the Catholic church suited well with 
an age in which little was known and 
much was imagined: when superstition 
was active and science was not yet born. 
When I am told here or anywhere that 
the Middle Ages were times of mere spir- 
itual darkness and priestly oppression, 
with the other usual formulas, I say, as 
I said before, if the Catholic church for 
those many centuries that it reigned su- 
preme over all men’s consciences, was no 
better than the thing which we see in the 
generation which immediately preceded 
the Reformation, it could not have ex- 
isted at all. You might as well argue 
that the old fading tree could never have 
been green and young. Institutions do 
not live on lies. They either live by the 
truth and usefulness which there is in 
them, or they do not live at all. 

So things went on for several hundred 
years. There were scandals enough, and 
crimes enough, and feuds, and murders, 
and civil wars. Systems, however good, 
can not prevent evil. They can but com- 
press’ it within moderate and tolerable 
limits. I should conclude, however, that, 
measuring by the average happiness of the 
masses of the people, the medieval insti- 
tutions were very well suited for the in- 
habitants of these countries as they then 


were, Adam Smith and Bentham them- . 


selves could hardly have mended them if 
they had tried. 

But times change, and good things as 
well as bad grow old, and have to die. 
The heart of the matter which the Cath- 
olic church had taught was the fear of 
God ; but the language of it and the form- 
ulas of it were made up of human ideas 
and notions about things which the mere 
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increase of human knowledge gradually 
made incredible. To trace the reason of 
his would lead us a long way. It is in- 
telligible enough, but it would take us 
into subjects better avoided here. * It is 
enough to say that, while the essence of 
religion remains the same, the mode in 
which it is expressed changes and has 
changed — changes as living languages 
change and become dead, as institutions 
change, as forms of government change, 
as opinions on all things in heaven and 
earth change, as half the theories held 
at this time among ourselves will proba- 
bly change, that is, the outward and mor- 
tal parts of them. Thus the Catholic 
formulas, instead of living symbols, be- 
came dead and powerless cabalistic signs. 
The religion lost its hold on the conscience 
and the intellect, and the effect, singular- 
ly enough, appeared in the shepherds be- 
fore it made itself felt among the flocks. 
From the see of St. Peter to the far mo- 
nasteries in the Hebrides or the Isle of 
Arran, the laity were shocked and scan- 
dalized at the outrageous doings of high 
cardinals, prelates, priests, and monks. 
It was clear enough that these great per- 
sonages themselves did not believe what 
they taught; so why should the people 
believe it? And serious men, to whom 
the fear of God was a living reality, be- 
gan to look into the matter for them- 
selves. The first steps everywhere were 
taken with extreme reluctance; and had 
the popes and cardinals been wise, they 
would have taken the lead in the inquiry, 
cleared their teaching of its lumber, and 
taken out a new lease of life both for it 
and for themselves. An infallible pope 
and an infallible council might have done 
something in this way, if good sense had 
been among the attributes of their omni- 
science, What they did do was some- 
thing very different. It was as if, when 
the new astronomy began to be taught, 
the professors of that science in all the 
universities of Europe had met together 
and decided that Ptolemy’s cycles and 
epicycles were eternal verities ; that the 
theory of the rotation of the earth was 
and must be a damnable heresy, and had 
invited the civil authorities to help them 
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in putting down by force all doctrines but 
their own. This, or something very like 
it, was the position taken up in theology 
by the Council of Trent. The Bishops 
assembled there did not reason. They 
decided by vote that certain things were 
true, and were to be believed; and the 
only arguments which they condescend- 
ed to use were fire and fagot, and so on. 
How it fared with them, and with this 
experiment of theirs, we all know tol- 
erably well. 

The effect was very different in differ- 
ent countries. Here, in Scotland, the 
failure was most marked and complete; 
but'the way in which it came about was 
in many ways peculiar. In Germany, 
the first disciples of Luther were princes 
and nobles, In England, the Reforma- 
tion rapidly mixed itself up with politics 
and questions of rival jurisdiction. Both 
in England and Germany, the revolution, 
wherever it established itself, was accept- 
ed first by the Crown or the Government, 
and by them legally recognized. Here, it 
was far otherwise: the Protestantism 
of Scotland was the creation of the com- 
mvus, as in turn the commons may be 
said to have been created by Protestant- 
ism, There were many young, high-spir- 
ited men, belonging to the noblest fami- 
lies in the country, who were among the 
earliest to rally round the reforming 
preachers ; but authority, both in church 
and state, set the other way. The con- 
gregations who gathered in the fields 
around Wishart and John Knox were, 
for the most part, farmers, laborers, arti- 
sans, tradesmen, or the smaller gentry ; 
and thus, for the first time in Scotland, 
there was created an organization of men 
detached from the lords and from the 
church — brave, noble, resolute, daring 
people, bound together by a sacred cause, 
unrecognized by those whom they ‘had 
followed hitherto with undoubting alle- 
giance. That spirit which grew in time 
to be the ruling power of Scotland—that 
which formed eventually its laws and its 
creed, and determined its after-fortunes 
as a nation—had its first germ in these 
half-outlawed wandering: congregations. 
In this it was that the Reformation in 
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Scotland differed from the Reformation 
in any other part of Europe. Elsewhere 
it found a middle class existing—created 
already by trade or by other causes. It 
raised and elevated them, but it did not 
materially affect their political condition. 
In Scotland, the commons, as an organ- 
ized body, were simply created by relig- 
ion. Before the Reformation they had 
no political existence; and therefore it 
has been that the print of their origin 
has gone so deeply into their social con- 
stitution. On them, and them only, the 
burden of the work of the Reformation 
was eventually thrown; and when they 
triumphed at last, it was inevitable that 
both they and it should react one upon 
the other. 

How this came about I must endeavor 

to describe, although I can give but a 
' brief sketch of an exceeding!y compli- 
cated matter. Every body knows the 
part played by the aristocracy of Scot- 
land in the outward revolution, when 
the Reformation first became the law of 
the land. It would seem at first sight as 
if it had been the work of the whole na- 
tion—as if it had been a thing on which 
high and low were heartily united. Yet 
on the first glance below the surface, you 
see that the greater part of the noble 
lords concerned in that business cared 
nothing about the Reformation at all; 
or, if they cared, they rather disliked it 
than otherwise. How, then, did they 
come to act as they did? or how came 
they to permit a change of such magni- 
tude when they had so little sympathy 
with it? I must make a slight circuit to 
look for the explanation. The one essen- 
tially noble feature in the great families 
of Scotland was their patriotism. They 
loved Scotland and Scotland’s freedom 
with a passion proportioned to the diffi- 
culty with which they had defended their 
liberties ; and yet the wisest of them had 
long seen that, sooner or later, union with 
England was inevitable ; and the question 
was how that union was to be brought 
about, how they were to make sure that, 
when it came, they should take their 
place at England’s side as equals, and 
not as a dependency. It had been ar- 


ranged that the little Mary Stuart should 
marry our English Edward VI., and the 
difficulty was to be settled so. They 
would have been contented, they said, 
if Scotland had had the “lad” and Eng- 
land the “lass.” As it stood, they broke 
their bargain, and married the little queen 
away into France, to prevent the Protect- 
or Somerset from getting hold of her. 
Then, however, appeared an opposite dan- 
ger; the queen would become a French- 
woman; her French mother governed 
Scotland with French troops and French 
ministers ; the country would become a 
French province, and lose its freedom 
equally. Thus an English party began 
again, and as England was then in the 
middle of her great anti-church Revolu- 
tion, so they began to be anti-church. 
It was not for doctrines; neither they 
nor their brother nobles in England cared 
much about doctrines ; but in both coun- 
tries the church was rich—much richer 
than there seemed any occasion for it to 
be. Harry the Eighth had been sharing 
among the laity the spoils of the English 
monasteries ; the Scotch nobles saw in a 
similar process the probability of a wel- 
come addition to their own scanty in- 
comes. Mary of Guise and the French 
stood by the church, and the church stood 
by them ; and so it came about that the 
great families—even those who, like the 
Hamiltons, were most closely connected 
with France—were tempted over by the 
bait to the other side. They did not 
want reformed doctrines, but they want- 
ed the church lands ; and so they came to 
patronize or endure the Reformers, be- 
cause the church hated them, and because 
they weakened the church ; and thus for 
a time, and especially as long as Mary 
Stuart was queen of France, all classes 
in Scotland, high and low, seemed to fra- 
ternize in favor of the revolution. 

And it seemed as if the union of the 
realms could be effected at last, at the 
same juncture, and in connection with 
the same movement. Next in succession 
to the Scotch crown, after Mary Stuart, 
was the house of Hamilton. Elizabeth, 


who had just come to the English throne, 
was supposed to be in want of a husband. 
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The heir of the Hamiltons was of her own 
age, and in years past had been thought 
of for her by her father. What could be 
more fit than to make a match between 
those two? Send a Scot south to be 
king of England, find or make some pre- 
text to shake off Mary Stuart, who had 
forsaken her native country, and so join 
the crowns, the “lass” and the “lad” 
being now in the right relative position. 
Scotland would thus annex her old op- 
pressor, and give her a new dynasty. 

I seem to be straying from the point; 
but these political schemes had so much 
to do with the actions of the leading men 
at that time, that the story of the Reform- 
ation can not be understood without them. 
It was thus, and with these incongruous 
objects, that the combination was formed 
which overturned the old church of Scot- 
land in 1559-60, confiscated its posses- 
sions, destroyed its religious houses, and 
changed its creed. The French were 
driven away from Leith by Elizabeth’s 
troops; the Reformers took possession 
of the churches; and the Parliament of 
1560 met with a clear stage to determine 
for themselves the future fate of the coun- 
try. Now, I think it certain that, if the 
Scotch nobility, having once accepted the 
Reformation, had continued loyal to it— 
especially if Elizabeth had met their wish- 
es in the important point of the marriage— 
the form of the Scotch Kirk would have 
been something extremely different from 
what it in fact became. The people were 
perfectly well inclined to follow their nat- 
ural leaders if the matters on which their 
hearts were set had received tolerable con- 
sideration from them, and the democratic 
form of the ecclesiastical’ constitution 
would have been jnevitably modified. 
One of the conditions of the proposed 
compact with England was the intro- 
duction of the English Liturgy and the 
English church constitution. This too, 
at the outset, and with fair dealing, would 
not have been found impossible. But it 
soon became clear that the religious in- 
terests of Scotland were the very last 
thing which would receive consideration 
from any of the high political personages 
concerned. John Knox had dreamt of a 
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constitution like that which he had seen 
working under Calvin at Geneva—a con- 
stitution in which the clergy as ministers 
of God should rule all things—rule poli- 
tically at the council-board, and in private 
at the fireside. It was soon made plain ° 
to Knox that Scotland was not Geneva. 
“Eh, mon,” said the younger Maitland 
to him, “then we may all bear the bar- 
row now to build the House of the Lord.” 
Not exactly. The churches were left to 
the ministers; the worldly good things 
and worldly power remained with the 
laity ; and as to religion, circumstances 
would decide what they would do about 
it. Again, I am not speaking of all the 
great men of those times. Glencairn, 
Ruthven, young Argyll—above all, the 
Earl of Moray, really did in some degree 
interest themselves in the Kirk. But 
what most of them felt was perhaps 
rather broadly expressed by Maitland 
when he called religion “‘a bogle of the 
nursery.” That was the expression which 
a Scotch statesman of those days actually 
ventured to use. Had Elizabeth been 
conformable, no doubt they would in 
some sense or other have remained on 
the side of the Reformation. But here, 
too, there was a serious hitch. Elizabeth 
would not marry Arran. Elizabeth would 
be no party to any of their intrigues. She 
detested Knox. She detested Protestant- 
ism entirely in all shapes in which Knox 
approved of it. She affronted the nobles 
on one side, she affronted the people on 
another; and all idea of uniting the two 
crowns after the fashion proposed by the 
Scotch Parliament she utterly and entire- 
ly repudiated. She was right enough, 
perhaps, so far as this was concerned ; 
but she left the ruling families extremely 
perplexed as to the course which they 
would follow. They had allowed the 
country to be revolutionized in the teeth 
of their own sovereign, and what to de 
next they did not very well know. 

It was at this crisis that circumstances 
came in to their help. Francis the Second 
died. Mary Stuart was left a childless 
widow. Her connection with the Crown 
of France was at an end, and all danger 
on that side to the liberties of Scotland 





at an end also, The Arran scheme hav- 
ing failed, she would be a second card as 
good as the first to play for the English 
Crown—as good as he, or better, for she 
would have the English Catholics on her 
"side. So, careless how it would affect 
religion, and making no condition at all 
about that, the same men who a year be- 
fore were ready to whistle Mary Stuart 
down the wind, now invited her back to 
Scotland; the same men who had been 
the loudest friends of Elizabeth now en- 
couraged Mary Stuart to persist in the 
pretension to the Crown of England, 
which had led to all the past trouble. 
While in France, she had assumed the 
title of queen of England. She had 
promised to abandon it; but, finding 
her own people ready to support her in 
withdrawing her promise, she stood out, 
insisting that at all events the English 
Parliament should declare her next in 
the succession ; and it was well known 
that, as soon as this was made sure, some 
rascal would be found to put a knife or a 
bullet into Elizabeth. The object of the 
Scotch nobles was political, national, pa- 
triotic. For religion it was no great mat- 
ter either way; and as they had before 
acted with the Protestants, so now they 
were ready to turn about, and openly or 
tacitly act with the Catholics. Mary Stu- 
art's friends in England and on the Conti- 
nent were Catholics, and therefore it would 
not do to offend them. First, she was al- 
lowed to have mass at Holyrood; then 
there was a move for a broader tolera- 
tion. That one mass, Knox said, was 
more terrible to him than ten thousand 
armed men landed in the country; and 
he had perfectly good reason for saying 
so. He thoroughly understood that it 
was the first step toward a counter-revo- 
lution which in time would cover all Scot- 
land and England, and carry them back 
to Popery. Yet he preached to deaf ears. 
Even Murray was so bewitched with the 
notion of the English succession that for 
a year and a half he ceased to speak to 
Knox; and as it was with Murray, so it 
was far more with all the rest—their zeal 
for religion was gone no one knew where. 
Of course Elizabeth would not give way. 
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She might as well, she said, herself pre- 
pare her shroud; and then conspiracies 
came, and underground intrigues with 
the Romanist English noblemen. France 
and Spain were to invade England ; Scot- 
land was to open its ports to their fleets, 
and its soil to their armies, giving them a 
safe base from which to act, and a dry road 
over the Marches to London. And if Scot- 
land had remained unchanged from what 
it had been, had the direction of its for- 
tunes remained with the prince and with 
the nobles, sooner or later it would have 
come to this. But suddenly it appeared 
that there was a new power in this coun- 
try which no one suspected till it was felt. 

The commons of Scotland had hitherto 
been the creatures of the nobles. They 
had neither will nor opinion of their own. 
They thought and acted in the spirit of 
their immediate allegiance. Noone seems 
to have dreamt that there would be any 
difficulty in dealing with them if once 
the great families agreed upon a common 
course. Yet it appeared when the press- 
ure came, that religion, which was the 
plaything of the nobles, was to them a 
clear matter of life and death. They 
might love their country ; they might be 
proud of any thing which would add lus- 
tre to its crown; but if it was to bring 
back the Pope and Popery—if it threat- 
ened to bring them back—if it looked 
that way—they would have nothing to 
do with it. Nor would they allow it to 
be done. Allegiance was well enough; 
but there was a higher allegiance sud- 
denly discovered which superseded all 
earthly considerations. I know nothing 
more touching in history than the way in 
which the commons of Scotland took their 
places by the side of Knox in the great 
convulsions which followed. If all others 
forsook him, they at least would never 
forsake him while tongue remained to 
speak and hand remained to strike, 
Broken they might have been, trampled 
out as the Huguenots at last were tram- 
pled out in France, had Mary Stuart been 
less than the most imprudent or the most 
unlucky of sovereigns. But Providence, 
or the folly of those with whom they had 
to deal, fought for them. I need not fol- 
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low the wild story of the crimes and ca- 
tastrophes in which Mary Stuart’s short 
reign in Scotland closed. Neither is her 
own share, be it great or small, or none 
at all, in those crimes, of any moment to 
us here. It is enough that, both before 
that strange business and after it, when 
at Holyrood, or across the Border, in 
Sheffield or Tutbury, her ever favorite 
dream was still the English throne. Her 
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road toward it was through a Catholic 
revolution and the murder of Elizabeth. 
It is enough that, both before and after, 
the aristocracy of Scotland, even those 
among them who had seemed most zeal- 
ous for the Reformation, were eager to 
support her. John Knox alone, and the 
commons, whom Knox had raised into a 
political power, remained true. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


A VISIT TO THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Tue Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are wonderfully well-matched in 
point of historical interest, size, and pic- 
turesque beauty of buildings and situa- 
tion. Oxford, as a city, has some supe- 
rior advantages over Cambridge, and its 
one magnificent High street is unrivaled. 
But there are particular points in Cam- 
bridge more striking than any thing in 
Oxford. Nothing in Oxford is so majes- 
tic as King’s College Chapel in Cam- 
bridge, nor so lovely as the grounds 
behind Trinity College. I° was struck 
with the positive resemblances between 
Oxford and Cambridge. Both are situat- 
ed on slightly rising ground, with broad 
green meadows and a flat, fenny country 
stretching around them. The winding 
and muddy Cam, holding the city in its 
arm, might be easily taken for the fond 
but still more capricious Isis, though 
both of them are insignificant streams ; 
and Jesus’ College Green and Midsum- 
mer Common at Cambridge, correspond 
to Christ Church Meadows and those 
bordering the Cherwell at Oxford. Ata 
little distance, the profile of Cambridge 
is almost precisely like that of Oxford, 
while ‘gloriaus King’s College Chapel 
makes up all deficiencies in the architec- 
tural features and outline of Cambridge. 

Starting from Bull Inn, we will not 
linger long in the streets, though we 
might be tempted to do so by the luxu- 
rious book-shops, but will make straight 


for the gateway of Trinity College. This 
gateway is itself a venerable and impos- 
ing structure; although a mass of houses 
clustered about it destroys its unity with 
the rest of the college buildings. Be- 
tween its two heavy battlemented towers 
is a statue of Edward III. and his coat- 
of-arms ; and over the gate Sir Isaac New- 
ton had his observatory. 

This gateway introduces into a noble 
court, called the Great Court, with a 
carved stone fountain or canopied well 
in the centre, and buildings of irregu- 
lar sizes and different ages inclosing it. 
The chapel which forms the northern 
side of this court dates back to 1564, 
In the ante-chapel, or vestibule, stands 
the statue of Sir Isaac Newton, by 
Roubilliac, bearing the inscription, “ Qui 
genus humanum ingenio superayit!” It 
is spirited, but, like all the works of this 
artist, unnaturally attenuated. The head 
is compact rather than large, and the 
forehead square rather than high. The 
face has an expression of abstract con- 
templation, and is looking up, as if the 
mind were just fastening upon the beau- 
tiful law of light which is suggested by 
the hand holding a prism. By the door 
of the screen entering into the chapel 
proper, are the sitting statues of Sir 
Francis Bacon and Dr.. Isaac Barrow, 
two more giants of this college. The 
former represents the philosopher in a 
sitting posture, wearing his high-crown- 
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ed hat, and leaning thoughtfully upon 
his hand. Isaac Barrow, who sits be- 
side him, though a wonderfully learned 
man, was sometimes what old English 
authors called a ‘painful preacher.” 
On one occasion, after preaching three 
full hours, the organ set up to play, and 
fairly blew him down. Being afterward 
asked if he were not fatigued by so great 
an intellectual effort, he replied, that 
“indeed he did feel slightly fatigued 
with standing up that time.” 

There is also in this vestibule the 
effigy of a ruder Trinity Anak still, Dr. 
Porson. At evening prayers in this 
chapel I could fully agree with the re- 
mark of Mr. Bristed, who was a student 
of Trinity, that a company of smooth- 
faced youths in white surplices, have a 
certain “innocent look,” as if they were 
a choir of Fra Angélico’s angels. 

The hall of Trinity College, which 
separates the Great Court from the In- 
ner or Neville Court, (courts in Cam- 
bridge, quads in Oxford) is the glory of 
the college. Its interior is upward of 
one hundred feet in length, oak-wain- 
scoted, with deep beam-work ceiling, now 
black with age, and an enormous fire- 
place, which in winter still blazes with 
its old hospitable glow. At the upper 
end, where the professors and fellows 
sit, hang the portraits of Bacon and 
Newton. I had the honor of dining in 
this most glorious of banqueting-halls, 
at the invitation of a fellow of the col- 
lege. Before meals, the ancient Latin 
grace, somewhat abbreviated, is pro- 
nounced. 

On the side of the hall, and in the 
same building, is the college kitchen. A 
glance at the scientific operations of this 
purely physical department of the Uni- 
versity, at the gigantic spits and pans, 
the vast turtle-shells and pantry-moulds, 
the hills of potted meats, pickles, and 
preserves, the cavernous fire-places, huge 
cranes, and brawny scullions, the blaze, 
the stir, the hissing activity, would con- 
vince one that England dines her scholars 
bravely every day—those of them, at 
least, who can pay for it. 

In the centre of the same range of 
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buildings is the Combination Room, an 
elegantly furnished parlor, ornamented 
with portraits, where the fellows of the 
college retire after dinner to discuss their 
dessert and university politics. Upon 
the side-board I noticed a large and elab- 
orate wedding-cake, recently sent in by a 
fellow to his quondam bachelor friends, 
this being the immemorial penalty of his 
having given up their fellowship, and the 
selfish luxuries of his former bachelor 
conditions, for a much better fellowship. 

We pass through the hall into Neville 
Court, three sides of which are cloistered, 
and in the eastern end of which stands 
the fine library building, built through 
the exertions of Dr. Rarrow, who was 
determined that nothing in Oxford should 
surpass his own darling college. The 
library room is nearly two hundred feet 
long, with tesselated marble floor, and 
with the busts of the great men of 
Trinity ranged around the walls. The 
wood-carvings of Grinling Gibbons that 
adorn this room, of flowers, fruit, wheat, 
grasshoppers, birds, are of singular beau- 
ty, and make the hard oak fairly blossom 
and live, This library contains the most 
complete collection of the various edi- 
tions of Shakespeare’s works which ex- 
ists. Thorwaldsen’s statue of Byron, 
who was a student of this college, stands 
at the south end of the room. It repre- 
sents him in the bloom of youth, attired 
as a pilgrim, with pencil in hand and a 
broken Grecian column at hisfeet. Take 
any group of people, old men and child- 
ren, middle-aged men and beautiful maid- 
ens, and however much of power, loveli- 
ness, and poetry there may be in the 
group, yet let a young man in the first 
glory of his strength and beauty pass 
by, and he has the homage of all hearts— 
he is king of all. But add to this genius, 
like a visible crown on his open brow and 
clustering locks, as Byron is here repre- 
sented, and he is irresistible. The poet 
is set before us as we all wish he might 
have been, and perhaps could have been, 
but was not. It is the ideal poet of 
the Childe Harold—he who led cap- 
tive at his will the old and young, the 
good and bad, the high and low, of the 
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last generation of men. It is surely a 
cause of sincere thankfulness that the 
day of Byron has passed away, especi- 
ally among the young in our colleges; 
and that the day of a far nobler, purer, 
and profounder poet, Tennyson, has risen 
like a day-spring from on high. 

One is here shown the cast of New- 
ton’s face taken after death ; also his own 
telescope, and many of his mathematical 
instruments, extremely rude and simple, 
showing that it is not the perfection of 
the instrument or the tool that makes the 
great astronomer or discoverer, but the 
force of the brain and the spiritual eye 
that lie behind it. Trinity has some five 
hundred scholars and about sixty fellows ; 
and it is not too much to say that, with 
its ancient names and associates, its mod- 
ern corps of instruction, and the number 
of its students, it is the first and most 
illustrious single college in the world. 

The west end of Trinity borders on the 
Cam, and we will now take a look at a 
few of the colleges lying along upon the 
river bank. 

The next neighbor to Trinity on the 
north, and the next in point of size and 
importance in the Universtty, is St. 
John’s College. It has four courts, one 
opening into the other. It also is jeal- 
ously surrounded by its high walls, and 
its entrance is by a ponderous old tower, 
having a statue of St. John the Evange- 
list over the gateway. Through a cover- 
ed bridge, not unlike “the Bridge of 
Sighs,” one passes over the stream to a 
group of modern majestic castellated 
buildings of yellow stone belonging to 
this college. The grounds, walks, and 
thick groves connected with this build- 
ing form an elegant academic shade, and 
tempt to a life of exclusive study and 
scholarly accumulation, of growing fat 
in learning, without perhaps growing 
muscular in the effort to use it. The 
plan of fellowships, which is the peculiar 
feature of the English University, and 
which often is continued in by a scholar 
for a whole life, is a remnant of monkish 
days, of the celibacy of the clergy, and 
must inevitably lead to this life of liter- 
ary epicureanism. It has, however, its 
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advantages. <A fellow of Oxford told a 
friend of mine that while thirty-nine 
good men were spoiled by it, the fortieth 
man was a grand production—perhaps 
the topmost: perfection of science and 
civilization. There is some truth in this. 
Ample time is given, and every other 
outward aid, for the slow and symmetric 
development of a noble intellect. The 
genial sun shines on it for years, and its 
roots strike down into the rich soil of an- 
cient learning, of the mould of ages, till 
its top reaches heaven. But we in 
America could ill afford to spoil so many 
good trees in order to make one tall 
mast. We prefer our own system of 
college education, which brings up more 
minds to an evenly high level of men- 
tal cultivation, practical scholarship, and 
general usefulness. Our collegiate sys- 
tem might perhaps combine something of 
this English system of fellowships in the 
modified system of scholarships, extend- 
ing somewhat beyond the term of the 
college course, and which is already the 
tendency in our colleges. The system 
of English fellowships, it is said, pro- 
duces the pure love of study. The love 
of human applause dies out. The popu- 
lar ends or rewards of scholarship are 
despised. The love of learning for itself 
alone becomes the great incentive. A 
university man will often bring out, with 
immense labor and learning, an anony- 
mous edition of a difficult Latin author, 
or an-elegant translation of a Greek dra- 
matist. He shuns public notice. He 
sticks to his incognito, or goes on noise- 
lessly heaping up lore and producing 
learned works, that in any other country 
would make him a distinguished name. 
We give an extract from a curious ac- 
count of the manners of scholars at St. 
John’s in the reign of Edward VI., com- 
mending it to the attention of our Amer- 
ican young gentlemen, who sometimes 
complain of the hardships of college life: 
‘There be dyverse ther, which ryse day- 
ly betwixt foure and fyve of the clocke 
in the mornynge, and from fyve untill 
sixe of the clocke use commen prayer, 
with an exhortation of God’s worde, in a 
common chappell, and from sixe unto ten 





of the clocke use eyther private study or 
commune lectures. At tenne of the 
clocke they go to dynner, where they be 
content with a penye pyece of biefe 
among foure, havynge a few porage made 
of the brothe of the same biefe wythe 
salte and otemel, and notheng else. Af- 
ter dynner, they go eyther teachynge or 
learnynge untill fyve of the clocke in the 
evenynge, when they have a supper not 
much better than the diner; immedyate- 
ly after the whyche, they go eyther to 
reasonynge in problemes, or into some 
other studye, untill it be nine or tenne 
of the clocke, and there beynge without 
fyre are fayne to walke or runne up and 
downe halfe an houre to gette a heate on 
thire feete when they go to bed.” 

Among the eminent men of St. John’s 
College are Ben Jonson, Stillingfleet, and 
Sir Robert Cecil. This was also Henry 
Kirke White’s college; and a monument 
has been erected to his memory in the 
Church of All Saints by an American. 
A greater than all, William Wordsworth, 
was educated here, and it was a college 
vacation trip to Switzerland that was the 
occasion of the poems called Descriptive 
Sketches, which were his first publication. 

On the other side of Trinity, to the 
south, is Trinity Hall, a small college, 
and almost exclusively devoted to law 
studies. Its buildings are not remarka- 
ble. Frederick Denison Maurice and his 
brother-in-law, John Sterling, came here 
from Trinity College. Maurice was then 
a dissenter, and for that reason could not 
take advantage of the fellowship which 
was offered him. 

Directly to the west of Trinity Hall is 
Gonville and Caius College, called in Cam- 
bridge parlance “‘ Keys.” The southern 
court has three gates—of Humility, Virtue, 
and Honor. The edifices are of the Ita- 
lian style, and their appearance is quiet and 
scholastic. Jeremy Taylor — the golden- 
mouthed preacher, whose imagination was 
Oriental even under the foggy skies of 
England—studied in this college. 

Next to the north of Trinity Hall is 
beautiful Clare Hall. In the civil war 
this college suffered greatly, and especial- 
ly its chapel. The following is an item 
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from the report of the Parliamentary com- 
mission: ‘t We destroyed in the presence 
of Mr. Gunny, fellow, 8 cherubims, the 
12 apostles, a cross, and 6 of the fathers, 
and ordered the steps to be levelled,” 
The long river-front-of this college is ex- 
ceedingly elegant, being built in the Ita- 
lian style of the 17th century. Seating 
one’s self upon the river-bank, under the 
great willow tree at the southern angle of 
this hall, one may watch the young men 
darting by in their narrow “shells” and 
disappearing like noiseless phantoms un- 
der the shadowy arches of the old bridge. 
Beautiful, dreamy college life! how swift- 
ly does it glide into and under the dark 
shadows of the actual, and its free joyous- 
ness vanishes ! 

King’s College, founded by Henry VIL, 
from whom it takes its name, comes next 
in order. Its wealthy founder, who, like 
his son, loved architectural pomp, had 
great designs in regard to this institution, 
which were cut off by his death, The 
massive unfinished gateway to the old 
building stands as a regal specimen of 
what the whole plan would have been 
had it been carried out. Henry VIII, 
however, perfected some of his father’s 
designs on a scale of true magnificence. 
King’s College Chapel, the glory of Cam- 
bridge and England, is in the perpendicu- 
lar style of English gothic. It is 816 feet 
long, 84 feet broad, its sides 90 feet, and 
its tower 146 feet high. Its lofty interior 
stone ceiling in the fan-tracery style of 
architecture, has the appearance of being 
composed of immense white scallop-shells, 
with heavy corbels of rich flowers and 
bunches of grapes suspended at their 
points of junction. The ornamental em- 
blem of the Tudor rose and portcullis is 
carved in every conceivable spot and nook. 
Twenty-four stately and richly-painted 
windows, divided into the strong vertical 
lines of the perpendicular style, and 
crossed at right angles by lighter tran- 
soms and more delicate circular mouldings, 
with the great east and west windows flash- 
ing in the most vivid and superb colors, 
make it a gorgeous vision of light and glo- 
ry. One could wish that the clumsy wood- 
en screen in the centre of the chapel were 
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away, so that he might at a glance see 
the whole length and breadth and height 
of this truly august room. It has been 
sometimes compared to the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome; but with all the advantages of 
Michael Angelo’s adorning hand in the 
wonderful frescoes of the chapel, that is 
but a dull and cavernous apartment, some- 
thing belonging to this earth, compared 
with the soaring majesty and ethereal 
splendors of this gem of gothic architecture. 
King’s College is supplied exclusively by 
Eton boys. Queen’s College, the next 
south upon the river, is distinguished as 
the residence of Erasmus during his sec- 
ond visit to England from 1510 to 1516. 
He suffered much persecution and oblo- 
quy in his attempt to introduce the study 
of Greek into Cambridge, which study 
was, curiously enough, still more obsti- 
nately opposed at Oxford. Erasmus 
speaks of the educational condition of 
Cambridge in his day thus: “ About thir- 
ty years ago nothing was taught in the 
University of Cambridge except Alexan- 
der, (the middle-age Latin poem of Wal- 
ter de Castellio) the Parva Logicalia, as 
they called them, (a scholastic treatise 
written by Petrus Hispanus) and three 
old dictates of Aristotle, and questions of 
Scotus. In process of time there was an 
accession of good learning: a knowledge 
of mathematics was introduced; then 
came in a new or at least a regenerate 
Aristotle; the knowledge of the Greek 
literature was added, with so many au- 
thors whose very names were not former- 
ly known.” We do indeed owe the re- 
vival of sound learning in England, as well 
as on the Continent, to the Reformation. 
This college has two courts. There is a 
fine terrace-walk on the opposite bank of 
the river shaded by noble elms. 

Turning now from the river-side, and 
continuing our stroll along Trumpington 
street, we come to St. Peter’s College, the 
oldest foundation in Cambridge, having 
been established in 1257. We sometimes 
speak of old Yale and old Harvard, but 
when we look upon a college which dates 
back to the time of the Crusades, when 
much of Europe as well as Asia was still 
lying in heathen darkness, we feel that 
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our American colleges are but wild young 
children of the forest and of yesterday. 
St. Peter’s was originally, as most of the 
older colleges were, an ecclesiastical ‘‘hos- 
tel,” half-convent, half-hospital ; its build- 
ings are modernized and are not notewor- 
thy. The celebrated Puritan general, 
Colonel Hutchinson, was educated here. 

On the same street, and nearly oppo- 
site St. Peter’s, is Pembroke College, a 
most interesting and venerable pile, with 
a quaint gable front. Its buildings are 
small, and will, it is said, for some great- 
ly needed city improvement, probably be 
soon torn down, on hearing which, I 
thought, would that some genius like 
Aladdin’s, or some angel who bore 
through the air the chapel of the “ Lady 
of Loretto,” might bear these old build- 
ings bodily to our land and set them 
down on the Yale grounds, so that we 
might exchange their picturesque anti- 
quity for the present college buildings, 
which, though endeared to us by many 
associations, are like a row of respectable 
brick factories. 

Edmund Spenser and William Pitt be- 
longed to Pembroke ; and Gray, the poet, 
driven from St. Peter’s by the pranks and 
persecutions of his fellow-students, spent 
the remainder of his university life here. 
Some of the cruel, praqtical jokes inflicted 
upon a timid and delicate nature sound 
like the modern days of “hazing fresh- 
men.” Among his other fancies and 
fears, Gray was known to be especially 
afraid of fire, and kept always coiled up 
in his room a rope-ladder, in case of emer- 
gency. By a preconcerted signal, on a 
dark winter night, a tremendous cry of 
fire was raised in the court below, which 
caused the young poet to leap out of bed 
and to hastily descend his rope-ladder 
into a mighty tub of ice-cold water, set 
for that purpose. 

St. Katharine’s Hall is also situated on 
Trumpington street, immediately to the 
south of King’s College. It is distin- 
guished for the great number of eminent 
theologians who have been educated with- 
in its walls, among whom was. Thomas 
Sherlock. It is a small college and its 
buildings are plain. Corpus Christi, just 
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opposite, has a towered and battlemented 
frontage, and its buildings are of impos- 
ing Tudor architecture. 

Following up Trumpington and Trinity 
streets to the north, we come into Bridge 
street, which is continued along in Mag- 
dalene street, upon which is Magdalene 
College, standing also partly on the river, 
which curves in here. Its library con- 
tains the valuable antique collection of 
black letter volumes of Samuel Pepys. 
Charles Kingsley was a student of Magda- 
lene. It is called a plain college; but 
what would be called plain in the old 
world would be elaborately ornamental 
with us. 

Coming back to - Bridge street, and 
turning to the west into Jesus’ lane, we 
arrive at Jesus’ College, a most delightful 
and retired spot, the very home and haunt 
of the muses. The old saying is, ‘* Pray 
at King’s, eat at Trinity, and study at 
Jesus.” Springing out of an ancient nun- 
nery, it still retains its antique cloisters 
and its grave and almost austere ecclesias- 
tical character. The garden and grounds 
are of dark and rich luxuriance, and will 
compare with any in Oxford. It has 
been a college about five hundred years, 
having been founded four years after the 
discovery of America. The number of 
students is now small, averaging some 
sixty. Archbishop Cranmer was a scho- 
lar of this foundation. Coleridge’s room 
is in the oldest and dingiest portion of the 
edifice, looking out upon the secluded 
garden. But the outside of these college 
rooms gives little idea of the comfort and 
oftentimes luxury of their interior; and 
when the rough oak “sporting-door,” as 
it is called, opens upon apartments which 
unite the privacy of ancient monkish se- 
clusion with the elegant ease of the mod- 
ern refined and wealthy man of letters, 
the visitor, if he come from the new world, 
with its simpler ideas of college life and 
manners, is filled with astonishment. 
Returning to Bridge street, at the corner 
of Jesus’ lane and Bridge street we come 
upon Sidney Sussex College, with its 
formal high-stepped gable-ends, founded 
in 1596 by the aunt of sir Philip Sidney. 
The buildings are of the later Elizabethan 
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style, with red brick copings. The mas- 
ter’s garden connected with this college is 
a pleasant and shut-in spot, with an 
abundance of old trees, and is almost 
as shadowy and solitary as the heart of 
a forest. These gardens and parks 
are a prime feature of the English uni- 
versity. They are kept in exquisite 
trim, and are rich with beds of bright, 
rare flowers, and beautiful with their 
smooth-shorn lawns, filled with that soft, 
mossy-velvet turf—that “living green ””»— 
so peculiar to misty England. What 
could be a more grateful resort for the 
weary student than to be able to spend a 
few moments in one of these still and 
noble gardens ; and what is more purify- 
ing and vivifying to the mind itself than 
this daily contact with the most beautiful 
things and sights of nature? It is griev- 
ous to think that our American colleges 
were not able to reserve for themselves 
broader grounds for the free cultivation 
of nature about them; that, instead of 
being placed in the centre of bustling 
towns, they could not have been more 
entirely secluded or shut in from the noisy 
outside world by a screen of shady trees 
and quiet meadows, and thus been wholly 
consecrated to the purposes of study and 
spiritual improvement. 

Sidney Sussex and Immanuel colleges 
were called by Archbishop Laud “ the 
nurseries of Puritanism.” The college- 
book of Sidney Sussex contains this re- 
cord: Oliverus Cromwell Huntingdonien- 
sis admissus ad commeatum sociorum 
Aprilis vicesimo sexto, tutore mag. Rich- 
ardo Howlet [1616].” He had just com- 
pleted his seventeenth year. Cromwell’s 
father dying the next year, and leaving 
but a small estate, the young “ Protect- 
or” was obliged to leave college for more 
practical pursuits. ‘But some Latin,” 
Bishop Burnet said, “stuck to him.” An 
oriel window, looking upon Bridge street, 
is pointed out as marking his room; and 
in the master’s lodge is a likeness of 
Cromwell in his later years, said to be the 
best extant. The gray hair is parted in 
the middle of the forehead, and hangs 
down long upon the shoulders, like that of 
Milton. The forehead is high and swelling, 
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with a deep line sunk between the eyes. 
The eyes are gray. The complexion is 
florid and mottled, and all the features 
rugged and large. Heavy, corrugated 
furrows of decision and resolute will are 
plowed about the mouth, and the lips are 
shut like a vice. Otherwise, the face has 
a calm and benevolent look, not unlike that 
of Benjamin Franklin. Indeed—although 
in an esthetic point of view the compari- 
son might not be considered a flattering 
one by the distinguished clergyman—the 
face struck me as bearing a rough likeness 
to the leading Congregational minister of 
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New-Haven. In Sidney Sussex, Crom- 
well’s college, and in two or three other 
colleges of Cambridge University, we find 
the head-sources of English Puritanism, 
which, in its best form, was ne wild and 
unenlightened enthusiasm, but the pro- 
duct of thoughtful and educated mind. 
We shall come soon upon the name of 
Milton. John Robinson, our national 
father, and the Moses of our national exo- 
dus, as well as Elder Brewster, and many 
others of the principal Puritan leaders 
and divines, were educated at Cambridge. 
(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


THE ZAMBESI EXPEDITION.* 


Tae commercial and religious world 
are under great obligation to Dr. Living- 
stone for his self-denying, heroic, and in- 
defatigable efforts to explore the continent 
of Africa and open up through its vast in- 
terior highways for commerce and Christ- 
ianity. While Captain Speke claims the 
honor of having solved the problem as to 
the source of the Nile, this Christian man, 
in the character of a missionary and a 
philanthropist, devoting his life to the 
work, will achieve far more substantial 
and practical benefits for Africa, by mak- 
ing us more thoroughly acquainted with 
the actual condition of the country and 
the people, by establishing friendly and 
commercial relations with them, by lay- 
ing bare the iniquity of the slave-trade as 
still carried on in Central and Eastern 
Africa, and placing the responsibility of 
it where it belongs, and by enlisting the 
sympathies and prayers of Christendom 
in behalf of this injured and but little 
known land. 

The former work of Dr. Livingstone 
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was given to the public in 1857, and con- 
tained a deeply interesting account of 
his Missionary Travels and Researches 
in South-Africa ; embracing also a sketch 
of sixteen years’ residence in the interior 
of the country, and a journey from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Loanda, on the 
West Coast, and thence down the Zam- 
besi to the Eastern Ocean. 

Down to a very late period, the belief 
generally prevailed that the larger part 
of the interior of Africa was composed of 
sandy deserts into which rivers run and 
were lost. But the discovery of Lake 
Ngami and the well-watered country in 
which the Makololo dwell, and this jour- 
ney of Dr. L. from sea to sea across 
the entire continent, to the north of this 
lake, established the fact that the coun- 
try is not lacking in water or fertility. 
The form of the continent was ascer- 
tained to be an elevated plateau, de- 
pressed somewhat in the centre, with 
fissures at the sides, by which the rivers 
escaped to the sea; and this great fact in 
physical geography was indicated by Sir 
Roderick Murchison, in an address before 
the Royal Geographical Society, before it 
was verified by actual observation. New 
light was thrown on other portions of the 
continent by the famous travels of Dr. 
Barth, the researches of the missionaries 
Krapf, Erkhardt, and Rebman, and the 
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persevering efforts of Dr. Baikie, and the 
journey of Galton, and the discoveries of 
lakes Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza 
by Captain Burton and Captain Speke. 
Then followed the researches of Van der 
Decker, Thornton, and others; and final- 
ly the grand discovery of the main source 
of the Nile. The fabulous torrid zone of 
parched and burning sand was now proved 
to be a well-watered region, resembling 
our own country in its great inland lakes, 
and India in its hot humid lowlands, jun- 
gles, and cool highland plains. 

On reaching- the Eastern Coasi, Dr. L. 
found the country sealed up. He found 
no traders or missionaries there, because 
no foreigners were allowed to enter the 
country by the Portuguese government, 
which lays claim to an immense extent 
of coast, An insignificant trade was car- 
ried on in ivory, gold-dust, and slaves, 
just as it was on the West Coast before 
lord Palmerston’s policy went into opera- 
tion. But as the authorities professed a 
desire to have the country opened, and 
as the Zambesi—a large river, and then 
full—seemed a good channel to reach the 
interior, and as the natives, he knew, were 
fond of trading, and, away from the influ- 
ence of the slave-trade, mild and friendly, 
the soil fertile, and cotton and other de- 
sirable products extensively cultivated, it 
seemed to him that if he could open this 
region to lawful commerce, he would sup- 
plement the efforts of the English cruisers 
in the same way as had been done by 
traders and missionaries on the West 
Coast, and thereby perform important 
service to Africa and England. 

To accomplish this end was the main 
object of the Zambesi Expedition, some 
account of which we propose to furnish 
to our readers. Before doing this, how- 
ever, allow us to say in passing that, baf- 
fled for the most part by untoward events, 
and greatly disappointed in the results 
of this expedition, Dr. L. has already 
gone back to Africa to renew his effort 
to open it to civilizing and Christian in- 
fluences. He proposes to go inland north 
of the territory which the Portuguese 
claim, and commence that system on the 
East which has been so eminently suc- 
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cessful on the West Coast—-a system 
combining the successive efforts of cruis- 
ers with lawful trade and Christian mis- 
sions. He hopes to be able to ascend the 
Rovuma, or some other river north of 
Cape Delgado, and by passing along the 
northern end of Lake Nyassa and round 
the southern end of Lake Tanganyika, to 
ascertain the watershed of that part of 
Africa. In so doing, he hopes not to un- 
settle but rather confirm the “illustrious 
discoveries” of Speke and Grant. 

In this third expedition he is supported 
by the English government, by the Royal 
Geographical Society, and by liberal do- 
nations from individuals. Nor is he with- 
out hope from the downfall of the slave 
system in this country, to which he re- 
fers in his Preface, from the interference 
of Napoleon III., and from certain indi- 
cations of a change of policy on the part 
of the Portuguese, that he shall this time 
secure morg substantial and important 
ends, bearing on the future of Africa’s 
welfare, than he has hitherto achieved. 
And surely the best wishes of the com- 
mercial world and the fervent prayers of 
the Christian should attend him in this 
praiseworthy mission. 

The Expedition left England in March, 
1858, and reached the East coast in the 
following May. More than six years 
were spent in the prosecution of the en- 
terprise, the Doctor reaching London, on 
his return, in July, 1864, just in time to 
attend the meeting of the British Associ- 
ation, where his appearance and that of 
Burton and Speke awakened intense en- 
thusiasm. 

To explore the Zambesi, with its mouths 
and tributaries, was the first object. The 
discovery was soon made of a navigable 
entrance to this river, about sixty miles 
west of the Quillimane river, which the 
Portuguese had always represented as 
the mouth of the Zambesi, in order that, 
while the English cruisers were watching 
the false mouth, slaves were quietly ship- 
ped from the real mouth. This device is 
now atanend. The route of the expedi- 
tion is therefore to be traced from this en- 
trance, up which they steamed into sight 
of land entirely new to them, and won- 
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derfully beautiful. The giant vegetation 
of the tropics clothed the river-banks ; 
the towering screw-palms. shot lance-like 
toward the sky, but were softened and 
beautified by rich clinging garments of 
many-colored parasites; and for twenty 
miles the river wound through luxuriant 
mangrove jungle. In the grassy glades 
were herds of buffalo and antelopes. 
The loud note of the king-hunter rings 
through the woods, and the ibis, unac- 
customed to the intrusion of steam-pad- 
dies on his family repasts, rushes away 
with an angry scream. So far all is beau- 
tiful, and farther, for broad, fertile lands 
lie beyond the mangrove jungles, reach- 
ing from the Kongone Canal to Mazaro, 
eighty miles in length, and fifty in breadth, 
admirably adapted for the growth of su- 
gar-cane, and capable of supplying all 
Europe with sugar. But the natives are 
wretched creatures, Portuguese “‘colonos,” 
or serfs. ‘They were much astonished at 
the steamers, and remarked that the Pearl 
was like a village; then asked, evidently 
regarding her, intelligently enough, as a 
development of their own canoe, if she 
had been made out of one tree. 

The river, for the first 800 miles, is 
from half a mile to three miles wide. 
During half the year, the water is abund- 
ant and deep; during the other half, or 
the dry season, it is very shallow, but 
might be used by vessels constructed for 
the purpose. The amazement created by 
the exploration of the Kebrabasa Falls by 
the English party was mild in compari- 
son with that which their determination 
to explore the Shire, a tributary of the 
Zambesi, which joins it about a hundred 
miles from the sea, created. The river 
was impassable by reason of duckweed, 
and the shores were peopled by savage 
tribes, who shot intruders with poison- 
ed arrows. The governor remonstrated. 
“Our government,” he said, “have sent 
us orders to assist and protect you; but 
you go where we dare not follow, and 
how can we protect you?” No Euro- 
pean, so far as they could learn, ever had 
ascended the Shire, and the Portuguese 
believed the Manganja to be brave, blood- 
thirsty savages. Nevertheless, up the 
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Shire they went. There was a little 
duckweed, but not enough to interrupt 
any kind of craft, and that little disap- 
peared after twenty-five miles. As they 
neared the villages, the natives collected, 
armed with their bows, and looked dan- 
gerous. One chief, named Tingane, who 
contrasts, like many others, favorably in 
point of intelligence with the native Por- 
tuguese, came out with five hundred men, 
and ordered them to stop. This mighty 
chieftain was much impressed by the 
steamer, and divined that these were 
strange people, of a kind he had never 
seen before. Tingane was a well-known 
enemy to slaving, and barrier to Portu- 
guese access to the inland tribes; so Dr. 
Livingstone landed, and told him they, 
the English, were come neither to fight 
nor to take slaves, but only to open a 
path for their fellow-countrymen to pur- 
chase cotton, or whatever else he and his 
might have to sell, except slaves. On 
this, Tingane conducted himself in a most 
gentlemanly manner, and summoned all 
his people to hear the explanation. As 
the English efforts at sea to prevent 
slavery have reached the knowledge of 
the natives in very remote places, they 
were readily and respectfully heard, and 
the tribe proved very amenable on the 
subject of cotton-cultivation, and the Bi- 
ble. The party were a little disconcerted 
when they discovered that their interpre- 
ter was establishing a close relation be- 
tween the two, by the following simple 
and explicit doctrine, “The Book-Book 
says you are to grow cotton, and the 
English are to come and buy it;” be- 
sides occasionally winding up with a joke 
of his own invention, “ which,” Dr. Liv- 
ingstone gravely remarks, “might have 
been ludicrous, had it not been seriously 
distressing.” 

They went on, meeting no molestation 
whatever, but noticing that the natives 
maintained a strong guard along the 
shore night and day, and enjoying to 
the utmost the delight of pursuing the 
windings of more than two hundred miles 
of apreviously unexploredriver. Itwould 
be difficult to say whether the inexpressi- 
ble charm of such a situation is derived 








most directly from its circumstances’ or 
from its associations, from. the luxuriant 
lonely beauty of nature, unseen till then 
by educated eyes, or from the mental 
contrast produced by a high civilization 
represented by the explorers. So on and 
on for one hundred miles in a straight 
line, but double the distance by the wind- 
ing river, until they were stopped by 
magnificent cataracts, which they named 
the Murchison ; and then, as a land-jour- 
ney was not safe, until they had culti- 
vated more familiar relations with the 
natives, swiftly, aided by the current, 
back to Tette. 

In March, 1859, the party explored the 
Shire the second time, when the natives 
were more friendly, and sold them rice, 
fowls, and corn, and invited them to 
drink beer with quite a British cordial- 
ity. ‘ Weentered one village, and found 
the people all tipsy together. On seeing 
us, the men tried to induce the women to 
run away ; but the ladies too were ‘a lit- 
tle overcome,’ and laughed at the idea of 
their running.” 

The ideas of morality which prevail 
among these people appear from the fol- 
lowing extracts : 


“The Makololo will travel a month for the 
sake of lifting cattle. This is not considered 
stealing ; and when the question is put, Why 
should you lift what does not belong to you ? 
they return the Scotch answer: Why should 
these Makaloko, or black fellows, possess cat- 
tle if they can’t defend them? Having se- 
cured the good-will of all the people below 
and adjacent to Murchison’s Cataracts, we 
next proceeded further north, and discovered 
the Shire flowing in a broad, gentle stream 
out to Lake Nyassa, about sixty miles above 
the cataracts, The country on each side of 
the river and lake rises up in what, from be- 
low, seem ranges of mountains; but when 
they have been ascended they turn out to be 
elevated plateaux—cool and well watered 
with streams. To show the difference of 
temperature, we were drinking the water of 
the Shire at eighty-four degrees, and by one 
day’s march up the ascent, of between 8000 
and 4000 feet, we had it at sixty-five degrees, 
or nineteen degrees lower. It felt as if iced. 
We had no trouble with the people. No dues 
were levied, nor fines demanded, though the 
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Manganja were quite independent in their 
bearing toward us, and strikingly different 
from what they afterward became. Our op- 
erations were confined chiefly to gaining the 
friendship of the different tribes, and impart- 
ing what information we could, with a view to 
induce them to cultivate cotton for exporta- 
tion. It has already been mentioned that 
each family had its own cotton-patch. - Some 
of these were of considerable extent. One 
field, close to Zedzane Cataract, I lately found 
to be six hundred and thirty paces on one 
side, and the cotton was of excellent quality, 
not requiring replanting oftener than once in 
three years, and no fear of injury by frost. 
After careful examination, I have no hesita- 
tion in reiisserting that we have there one of 
the finest cotton-fields in the world. 

“In remonstrating with the chiefs against 
selling their people into slavery, they justified 
themselves on the plea that none were sold 
except criminals. The crimes may not always 
be very great, but I conjecture, from the 
extreme ugliness of many slaves, that they 
are the degraded criminal classes; and it 
is not fair to take the typical negro from 
among them, any more than it would be to 
place ‘ Bill Sykes,’ or some of Punch’s garot- 
ters, as the typical John Bull. For years I 
had been looking out for the typical negro, 
and never felt satisfied that I had got him; 
for many of them are the pictures of the old 
Assyrians; others, barring color, which we 
soon forget, closely resemble acquaintances at 
home. But Mr. Winwoode Read, in his work, 
Savage Africa, seems to have lighted right on 
the head of this idea, in saying that no typical 
negro is seen in the portraits and monuments 
of the ancient Egyptians.” 


They found Lake Shirwa a body of bit- 
ter water, eighty miles broad, containing 
fish, leeches, crocodiles, and hippopotami, 
eighteen hundred feet above the sea, sur- 
rounded with most beautiful country, and 
bounded on the east by a chain of lofty 
mountains. As they penetrate the un- 
known land, it grows only more and more 
beautiful, and unlike all that we used to 
suppose Africa to be. 

Dr. Livingstone’s third journey up the 
Shire was for the purpose of becoming 
better acquainted with the people, and 
of reaching Lake Nyassa on foot. Its 
details are very interesting, abounding in 
natural phenomena, and affording alto- 
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gether novel views of the natives. There 
must be wonderful variety of character 
and degree of intelligence among the na- 
tive tribes, for Dr. Livingstone’s Africans 
do not resemble Captain Grant's, and are 
much better fellows in every respect. As 
in all books of African travel, the brute 
creation comes out magnificently in this, 
and it is an unmitigated pleasure to read 
descriptions of the superb elephants, rhi- 
noceroses, and buffaloes, and of the beau- 
tiful deer, unaccompanied by the sick- 
ening details of cruelty and slaughter 
which too frequently form their accom- 
paniments. 

The march to Lake Nyassa was de- 
lightful, with all its weariness. The par- 
ty numbered forty-two, and was well pro- 
vided with cloth and beads for purposes 
of barter and sale. The natives were 
peaceful, and ready to trade, the country 
wonderfully and variously beautiful. Tho 
Manganja country is profusely watered ; 
they passed seven brooks and a spring in 
an hour. This in the heart of Africa! 
How astonished our former teachers and 
our old map-makers would be, if they 
knew this! The highlands are well 
wooded, and many splendid trees grow 
on the water-courses. There are no wild 
beasts of a destructive kind, and the 
country is admirably adapted for domes- 
tic animals. 

“We carried a boat past Murchison’s Cata- 
racts. By these the river descends at five 
different leaps, of great beauty, 1200 feet in 
a distance of about forty miles. Above that 
we have sixty miles of fine deep rivers, flow- 
ing placidly out of Lake Nyassa. As we sail- 
ed into this fine fresh-water lake, we were nat- 
urally anxious to know its depth—ten, twelve, 
twenty, thirty fathoms—then no bottom with 
all our line ; and John Neil, our sailor, at last 
pronounced it fit for the Great Eastern to sail 
in. We touched the bottom in a bay with a 
line of one hundred fathoms, and a mile out, 
could find no bottom at one hundred and six- 
teen fathoms. It contains plenty of fish, and 
great numbers of natives daily engage in catch- 
ing them with nets, hooks, spears, torches, 
and poison, The water remains about 72°, 
and the crocodiles, having plenty of fish to 
eat, rarely attack men. It is from fifty to 
aixty miles broad, and we saw at least 225 
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miles of its length. As seen from the lake, it 
seems surrounded by mountains, and from 
these furious storms come suddenly down, 
and raise high seas, which are dangerous for 
a boat, but the native canoes are formed so 
as to go easily along the surface. The ap- 
parent mountains on the west were ascended 
last year, and found to be only the edges of a 
great plateau, three thousand feet above the 
sea. This is cool, well watered, and well peo- 
pled with the Manganja and the Maori, some 
of whom possess cattle ; and I have no doubt 
but that, the first hardships over, and proper- 
ly housed and fed, Europeans would enjoy life 
and comfort. This part of Africa has exactly 
the same form as Western India at Bombay, 
only this is a little higher and cooler. Well, 
having now a fair way into the highlands by 
means of the Zambesi and Shire, and a navi- 
gable course of river and lake of two miles 
across, from which all the slaves for the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, as well as some for 
Cuba, went, and nearly all the inhabitants of 
this densely-peopled country actually knowing 
how to cultivate cotton, it seemed likely that 
their strong propensity to trade might be easi- 
ly turned to the advantage of our own coun- 
try as well as theirs,”* 


The party reached Lake Nyassa in 
September, 1859, two months befcre Dr. 
Roscher, who was murdered ‘on his re- 
turn by the Arab road to the Rumona, 
and of whose discoveries nothing is 
known. After their return to Shupanga 
and an expedition to the country of the 
Makololo, they went again to Kebrabasa 
and marched across the hills into the 
beautiful plains of Chicova. Here they 
suffered greatly for want of food; lions 
abounded, the sight of a white man was 
unknown, the heat was most intense, 
and the natives fled at their approach. 

They remained a day by the ruins of 
Zimbo, the site of the ancient Jesuit Mis- 
sion. The chapel, near which lies a brok- 
en church-bell, commands a glorious view 
of the two noble rivers, the green fields, 
the undulating forest, the pleasant hills, 
and the magnificent mountains in the dis- 
tance. It is an-utter ruin now, and deso- 
lation broods around; the natives dread 


* Dr. Livingstone’s Address at Bath, before 
the British Association. 
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the place, and will not go near it. Apart 
from these ruins there is nothing to re- 
mind one that a Christian power ever had 
traders here, except it be the art of dis- 
tilling spirits by means of a gun-barrel, 
taught the natives, and that blighting 
relic of the slave-trade, the belief that 
man may sell his fellow-man—a belief 
not of native origin, and found only in 
the track of the Portuguese. 

The reason assigned by Dr. Livingstone 
for the signal failure of these early mis- 
sionaries, who were not wanting in either 
wisdom or enterprise, is to be sought for 
in the inherent nature and fruit of the 
slave system. They tolerated the system 
of slave-making, like many good men for- 
merly both in England and in our own 
country, “‘ which inevitably leads to war- 
fare, and thus failed to obtain influence 
over the natives by not introducing an- 
other policy than that which had obtain- 
ed for ages before they came.” 

Leaving the river here, they proceeded 
up the valley which leads to the Mohango 
Pass. The nights were cold, and the 
thermometer as low as 39° at sunrise. 
And still on they went, through a beau- 
tiful country, where numerous kinds of 
birds abound, among the most remark- 
able of which is the honey-bird. The 
instant he gets a glimpse of a man, he 
greets him with a cordial invitation to a 
bee-hive to take some honey. He flies 
on in the proper direction, perches on a 
tree, and looks back to see if you are 
following ; then on to another and an- 
other, until he guides you to the spot. 
If you do not accept his first invitation, 
he renews it with pressing importunity. 
Here too the elephant, the buffalo, and 
the hyena wander about in enormous 
herds. The people were brave and gentle. 

Striking away northward from the Zam- 
besi, they explored the country of the Ba- 
toka, an unusually intelligent tribe, fond 
of music, expert in wood-carving, and 
virtuous in social life; the women well 
clothed, but the men ‘adhering to the 
primitive condition, saying, very philoso- 
phically: “‘God made us naked, and there- 
fore we never wear any sort of clothing.” 

This portion of the narrative would be 
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delightful reading, as well as highly inter- 
esting, but for the frequent meeting with 
slave-parties and the description of the 
terrible loss of life and the waste and deso- 
lation which follow in the train of these 
guilty expeditions. We readily sympa- 
thize with the author in the saddened 
and oppressed feeling which came over 
him at the horrid sight. There is noth- 
ing in the book more touching than the 
engraving opposite page 377, which repre- 
sents one of these parties—a gang of cap- 
tives on their way to Tette. ‘They forma 
long line of men, women, and children, 
manacled and chained to each other—the 
men, in addition to their chains, being 
fastened together in pairs by means of 
beams of wood with forked extremities, 
the forks being fitted to their.necks, and 
riveted upon them. The women are com- 
pelled to carry baskets on their heads, in 
some cases in addition to their infants, 
which are bound round their bodies with 
a cloth. Slave-drivers, armed with guns, 
staves, and other implements, accompany 
the gang, and urge them on. The gang, 
which numbered eighty-four, was met 
and liberated by Dr. Livingstone, who 
learned that the day before two of the 
women had been shot for attempting to 
unfasten the thongs One woman had 
her infant’s brains knocked out because 
she could not carry her load and it; and 
aman was dispatched with an ax because 
he had broken down with fatigue. 

The awful desolation of a once populous 
country after a slave-seizing raid, and the 
terrible scenes that indicate the sacrifice of 
life, can not be read or heard of without a 
shudder. Dr. Livingstone describes what 
he saw in the valley of the Shire after such 
an occurrence : 


“Instead of smiling villages and crowds of 
people coming with things for sale, scarcely a 
soul was to be seen; and when by chance one 
lighted on a native, his frame bore the im- 
press of hunger, and his countenance the look 
of a cringing broken-spiritedness. A drought 
had visited the land after the slave-hunting 
panic broke over it. : Large masses 
of the people had fled down to the Shire, 
only anxious to get the river between them 
and their enemies. Most of the food had 
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been left behind; and famine and starvation 
had cut off so many that the remainder were 
too few to bury their dead. The corpses we 
saw floating down the river were only a rem- 
nant of those that had perished, whom their 
friends, from weakness, could not bury, nor 
over-gorged crocodiles devour. . . . Wher- 
ever we took a walk, human skeletons were 
seen in every direction, and it was painfully 
interesting to observe the different postures 
in which the poor wretches had breathed 
their last. A whole heap had been thrown 
down a slope behind a village, where the 
fugitives often crossed the river from the 
east. Others lay in their huts, with 
closed doors, which when opened disclosed 
the mouldering corpse with the poor rags 
round the loins—the skull fallen off the pil- 
low—the little skeleton of the child, that had 
perished first, rolled up in a mat between two 
large skeletons. The sight of this desert, but 
eighteen months ago a well-peopled valley, 
now literally strewn with human bones, forced 
the conviction upon us that the destruction of 
human life in the middle passage, however 
great, constitutes but a small portion of the 
waste, and made us feel that unless the slave- 
trade—that monster iniquity which has so 
long brooded over Africa—is put down, law- 
ful commerce can not be established.” 


The expedition at length reaches the 
Balotra highlands, where the exquisite 
and majestic beauty of the scenery is 
rendered thoroughly delightful by health- 
ful, invigorating breezes, and where an 
incessant hymn of joy is raised by the 
notes of countless singing-birds, who dis- 
play no fear of man. Mountain and for- 
est, rich plain and silver-winding river, 
are the objects offered to their gaze; and 
the goal toward which their faces are set 
is the Victoria Fall, the great wonder of 
the southern continent, the. magnificent 
rival of Niagara. 

Time and distance, though neither con- 
siderable, lie between them and their 
object, and there are explorations of 
beautiful country in their way, and ex- 
citing elephant-hunts, only undertaken, 
to their credit be it said, because they 
and the men with them wanted food. 
The fine country is quite desolate around 
Motunta, where they halted, and only 
the fruitless, gigantic wild fig-trees, and 
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circles of stones on which corn-safes have 
stood, with worn grindstones, point out 
where the villages once stood. During 
their halt at Motunta, the solemn, lonely 
magnificence of the scene was increased 
by the sudden lighting of the whole 
heavens by a meteor of amazing brillian- 
cy, on whose path the glorious streak of 
light remained for many seconds. It 
must have shone into the hearts of these 
men, standing in the midst of a land 
where all is so contradictory, where na- 
ture and man are at such terrible odds, 
like a ray of heavenly hope, of divine 
promise and consolation. They went on, 
through the beautiful uninhabited coun- 
try, and when they reached the village of 
Moachemba, the wide valley was spread 
out before them, and they saw the great 
columns of the mist which rises from the 
falls, twenty miles away. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the feelings with which 
their proximity to one of the most won- 
derful features of the wonderful world in- 
spired them, nor the weariness and sick- 
ness of heart which stole their gladness 
from them, when they found that hunger 
and disease, rapine and superstition, pos- 
sessed the land. 

On the ninth August, 1860, Dr. Liv- 
ingstone and his party embarked in ca- 
noes, and glided on for many miles over 
water clear as crystal, and past lovely 
islands densely covered with tropical 
vegetation. Many-colored flowers and 
fruit overhung the river’s bank, and 
among the former, the tender blue con- 
volvulus looked down upon them, a fa- 
miliar blossom, amid the gorgeous strange- 
ness. From gliding water to dangerous 
rapids, down which many canoes have 
been hurled, and great elephants and 
hippopotami have been swept, and dashed 
to pulp, but through which their steers- 
man guided them in perfect safety, after 
a time of intense excitement and strictly 
enjoined silence, into smooth water again, 
and they landed on Garden Island, on the 
lip of the falls. 

Dr. Livingstone gives us no labored de- 
scription of these falls. From the bird’s- 
eye view given of them in the frontispiece, 
no pen of the traveler, no genius of the 
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painter, could do justice to the sublime 
wonder : 


“The Victoria Falls have been formed by a 
erack, right across the river, in the hard, 
black, basaltic rock, which there formed the 
bed of the Zambesi. The lips of the crack 
are still quite sharp, save about three feet of 
the ‘edge over which the river rolls. The 
walls go sheer down from the lips without any 

crag. Into this chasm, of twice 
the depth of Niagara Falls, the river, a full 
mile wide, rolls with a deafening roar; and 
this is Mosi-oa-tunya, or the Victoria Falls.” 


But our space will not admit of our 
tracing the expedition tirough all its 
course, nor giving further extracts from 
the book itself, which we commend as a 
most valuable contribution to science as 
well as to Christianity. When we read 
Dr. Livingstone, we have no misgivings 
as to the truth of his statements, and we 
can not say as much of all recent African 
travelers : and then he looks at every ob- 
ject, and scene, and event with the eye 
and the heart of a Christian man, longing 
for the redemption of Africa, and pro- 
foundly affected by its degraded and af- 
flicted condition. 

The primitive faith of the African peo- 
ple Dr. L. conceives to be that there is 
one Almighty Maker of heaven and earth ; 
that he has given the various plants of 
earth to men to be employed as mediators 
-between him and the spirit-world, where 
all who have ever been born and died 
continue to live; that sin consists in of- 
fenses against their fellow-men, either 
here or among the departed; and that 
death is often a punishment of guilt, such 
as witchcraft. The Great Spirit lives 
above the stars; but they never pray to 
him, and know nothing of their relation 
to him or of his interest in them. As 
might be expected, they are great be- 
lievers in spells and nostrums. In one 
district, the medical profession is sub- 
divided to an extent unknown even in 
Londonand Paris. There is the elephant- 
doctor, who prepares a medicine indispen- 
sable to hunters when attacking that ani- 
mal; the crocodile-doctor, who sells a 
charm that protects its owner from croco- 
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diles ; the dice-doctor, a combination of 
the detective officer and the physician, 
part of whose duty is to discover thieves 
by means of dice; the gun-doctor, the 
rain-doctor, and numberless others. The 
various schools deal in little charms, 
which are hung round the purchaser's 
neck to avert evil ; some of them contain 
the medicine, others increase its power. 
On one occasion, near the Victoria Falls, 
Dr. Livingstone put himself under the 
guidance of one Tuba Makoro, ‘“‘ smasher 
of canoes”—an ominous name; but he 
alone was believed to know the medicine 
that insured against shipwreck in the 
rapids above the falls. In spite of this, 
one of the canoes struck a rock and was 
nearly destroyed. But Dr. Livingstone 
was assured it was not the medicine that 
was at fault; the accident was owing en- 
tirely to Tuba having started without his 
breakfast. 

The practice of polygamy prevails every- 
where, and is the source of fearful evil as 
well as proof of a very low civilization. 
Even the women favor the practice. 

Dr. L. confidently believes that Christ- 
ian missions can be prosecuted as suc- 
cessfully on the East Coast as on the West, 
if once the Portuguese influence can be 
put down and the slave-trade suppressed. 
On the West Coast sixteen societies are at 
work: six British, seven American, two 
German, and one West-Indian. These 
maintain 104 European or American mis- 
sionaries, have 110 stations, 13,000 scho- 
lars, 236 schools, and 19,000 registered 
communicants — representing probably a 
Christian population of 60,000. 

He pays a just tribute to our American 
missionaries ; 


“Tt is particularly pleasing to see the zeal 
of our American brethren; they show the 
natural influences and effects of our holy reli- 
gion. With the genuine and true-hearted it 
is never a question of distance, but of need. 
The Americans make capital missionaries ; 
and it'is only a bare act of justice to say that 
their labors on the west coast are above all 
praise. And not on that shore alone does 
their benevolence shine. In China, India, 
South-Seas, Syria, South-Africa, and their own 
far West, they have proved themselves wor- 
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thy children of the old country — the asylum 
for the oppressed of every nation, the source 
of light for all lands.” 


But the most important feature of the 
work is the new light it sheds on the 
slave-trade, which Dr. L. believes to be 
the one great obstacle to the improve- 
ment and christianization of Africa. 
Nothing has made so deep an impression 
upon him as the fearfully demoralizing 
effects of this traffic. He believes it to 
be the prime agency of the Devil in this 
world for turning human beings into mon- 
sters of wickedness. And he does not 
hesitate to throw the blame of keeping 
alive this horrid system on the cupidity 
of the Portuguese and the connivance of 
the English government. In his famous 
speech before the British Association, at 
Bath, immediately on his return, he re- 
presented that Portugal was as anxious 
to see the abolition of the slave-trade as 
other nations; but subsequent evenfs 
have entirely changed his opinion, and in 
a postscript to the preface of this volume 
he arraigns that power before the bar of 
Christendom, and exposes and denounces 
its mean and selfish, cruel and hypocriti- 
cal policy in terms of severe censure and 
reprobation. 


“The main object of the Portuguese gov- 
ernment,” he says, after demolishing the at- 
tack made upon him by the officials of that 
government on account of his Bath address, 
“is not geographical. It is to bolster up that 
pretense to power which has been the only 
obstacle to the establishment of lawful com- 
merce and friendly relations with the native 
inhabitants of Eastern Africa, The folfowing 
work contains abundant confirmation of all 
that was advanced by me at the Bath meeting 
of the British Association; and I may here 
add that it is this unwarranted assumption of 
power over 1860 miles of coast which per- 
petuates the barbarism of the inhabitants, 
The Portuguese interdict all foreign commerce 
except at a very few points where they have es- 
tablished custom-houses, and at even these, 
by an exaggerated and obstructive tariff and 
differential duties, they completely shut out the 
natives from any trade except that in slaves, 
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“This Portuguese pretense to dominion is 
the curse of the negro race on the East Coast 
of Africa, and it would soon fall to the ground 
were it not for the moral support it derives 
from the respect paid to it by our own flag. 
The Emperor Napoleon III. disregarded it in 
the case of the ‘Charles et Georges,’ while 
only by the aid of English sailors has the 
government of Mozambique, on more than one 
oceasion, been saved from being overturned. 
Our squadron on the East Coast costs over 
£70,000 a year, and by our acquiescence in 
the sham sovereignty of the Portuguese, we 
effect only a partial suppression of the slave- 
trade, and none of the commercial benefits 
which have followed direct dealing with the 
natives on the West Coast. A new law for the 
abolition of slavery has been proposed by the 
king of Portugal; but it inspires me with no 
confidence, as no means have ever been taken 
to put similar enactments already passed into 
execution, and we can only view this as a new 
bid for still further acquiescence in a system 
which perpetuates barbarism. Mons. Lacerda 
has unwittingly shown by his eager advocacy 
that the real sentiments of his employers are 
unchanged, The great fact that the Ameri- 


. cans have rid themselves of the incubus of 


slavery, and will probakly not tolerate the 
continuance of the murderous slave-trade by 
the Portuguese nation, has done more to 
elicit their king’s recent speech than the opin- 
ion of his ministry.” 


Let us hope that these bold and charac- 
teristic utterances of the distinguished 
explorer, who ynderstands Africa better 
than any other living man, and who has 
risked his all and done so much for her 
salvation, will not go unheeded. Not 
only do we hope that England will smart 
under his rebuke and retrieve her posi- 
tion on the Eastern Coast, but that our own 
government will make its voice heard and 
its influence felt, in connection with Eng- 
land and France, to explode this Portu- 
guese pretense, and put an effectual stop 
to that accursed traffic, which has done 
more than any thing beside to curse Af- 
rica, and curse the nations who have had 
a hand in it or connived at it. 
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THE WAY HOME. 


A srrancer in a foreign land, bewildered and astray, 
I sought a guide sagacious, to point me out the way— 
The nearest way home. 


My hand in his enclasping, he led me by his side, 
Through thickets and through brambles, into a desert wide— 
A weary way home! 


Other pilgrims thronged the path, but not one of them I knew. 
They eyed me with suspicion, and with greetings cold and few. 
Ah! lonely way home ! 


Despondent sank my heart, weary grew my toiling brain ; 
*Mid the crowd and through the darkness I strained my eyes in vain 
To see the way home. 


At last, the silence breaking, ‘‘ Are we almost there ?” I cried. 
“T am weary, breathless, lonely, yet we wander far and wide 
From my own dear home.” 


Then gently on my ear fell the answer grave and sweet : 
“The way thou art traversing bears the print of thousand feet, 
By me guided home. 


“On these rocks they well-nigh slipped, on these sands were parched and faint, 
Every mountain-pass has echoed to the sound of their complaint, 
On the hard way home, 


“ Few were the faithful hearts that their guide distrusted not, 
That held their peace, pressed onward, and the lonely way forgot, 
In the blissful thought of home. 


“But when the blessed vision, through Him at last attained, 
Broke on their longing sight, as the mountain top was gained, 
And they saw the distant home, 


“ Every one, straightway forgetting all the perils, all the fears, 
All the struggles, faintings, conflicts, of the fast receding years, 
Kissed the hand that led home.” 


He spake, and with a smile full of tenderness and love, 
He raised his hand, and pointed to the sunny heights above, 
And I saw—I saw home ! 


Then, with mingled joy and shame, with contrition sad and sweet, 
I bathed, with tears repentant, those travel-wounded feet 
That led me to my home. 


And patient now press onward, the stony path ascend, 
Every hour drawing nearer to the painful journey’s end— 
Almost home ! almost home ! 
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THE LADY OF FERNWOOD. 


“Dogs it continue to snow?” asked 
the Lady of Fernwood Abbey of a young 
girl who stood with her face pressed against 
the glass of the casement, gazing out fix- 
edly into the gathering twilight, which 
faintly revealed the whirl of white par- 
ticles without. 

“The storm increases,” was the reply ; 
“the feathery flakes are broken now into 
dust-like atoms, as penetrating as rain 
itself. God help the wanderer on the 
moors to-night !’’ 

“ She is not there, at least,” murmured 
the aged and infirm lady in a voice of 
self-gratulation, as it appeared to one 
who, standing a little behind her chair, 
watched her with an intensity of expres- 
sion remarkable and almost painful. ‘“ Not 
there, at least ;” adding, after a moment’s 
hesitation in deep and whispered tones, 
in which might have been traced the de- 
spairing sadness that filled her soul, and 
which would have been inaudible to any 
other ear than that so strained to catch 
every accent that left her lips : 

“Where then, O mighty Father! even 
if not there?’ A low groan succeeded 
this unavailing appeal, and the withered 
hands clasped as if in prayer, the head 
dropping upon the bosom, the eyes fixed 
long and earnestly on the embers of the 
hearth before her, revealed to what a long 
train of thought this murmured question 
had given rise. All this the young girl, 
whose employment it was to watch be- 
side the lady’s chair, observed with strange 
emotion. She knew perhaps that a crisis 
in her own fate was approaching, and 
trembled before its uncertain issue. 

The entrance of a man-servant, bearing 
lights, and the sudden advancing to the 
fire of a young man who had been poring, 
or rather dreaming, as it seemed, for many 
moments, in the deep embrasure of a win- 
dow, over a book which he held so as to 
catch perhaps the fading light of evening 
on its pages, aroused the lady from her 
reverie. She gazed upward, and extend- 
ed her hand at his approach, while some- 





thing like a smile flickered over her stern 
and mournful countenance, whose proud 
and perfect features still retained traces 
of that beauty for which her youth, her 
race, had been renowned. 

“Your father can not wholly perish 
while you survive, my Edgar,” she said 
in tenderest accents, as he raised her 
hand to his lips, then relinquished it 
again gently, while he continued to stand 
before her. ‘Nay, it appears to me that 
since that dark day when we laid him in 
the grave, the likeness has strengthened. 
Yet this must be a mother’s yearning 
fancy only I well know, for three short 
months ago my son lived, and now he 
lieth with the clod of the valley. He, 
stately as the pine-tree of his native hills, 
was stricken suddenly at’ the root; he 
died, and I, withered and old, remain.” 

As she spoke these words, she con- 
cealed her face in her quivering hands, 
and her tall and slender frame was shak- 
en with convulsive weeping, unusual in 
her case, for it had been the habit of her 
life to be sternly reticent of all emotion. 
The spectators of this unaccustomed 
mood were deeply and silently affected ; 
yet they augured well, from its existence, 
for the success of a cherished plan or 
purpose about to be developed. And 
now the young lady, who had hitherto 
been watching the progress of the storm 
from the casement, suffered the crimson 
curtain she had withheld to drop across 
it, and, attracted by the sounds of la- 
mentation, came hastily to join her bro- 
ther and grandmother, and to clasp the 
infirm sufferer in her arms with words 
of tenderest consolation. 

But she of whose watchful anxiety I 
have before spoken, the constant lingerer 
near the chair of the imprisoned lady of 
Fernwood Abbey, felt that it behooved 
her not to take part in these offices of 
affection, and contented herself with 
kneeling on the floor and burying her 
face in the long draperies of the gown 
that swept in sable richness across the 
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carpet and around the jfauteuwil of her 
mistress. 

Yet despite her resolution and the fre- 
quent warnings she had received for strict 
self-government, the young girl could not 
help giving utterance to a bitter sob, which 
caught the quick ear of the invalid, and 
calmed at once all evidence of the storm 
of feeling that had so lately swayed her 
being to outward utterance. 

“Rise, Aimée,” said the august lady 
in cold and repressed tones. “I had 
forgotten the presence of a stranger in 
my household. 1 had deemed myself 
alone with those of my own race when 
I gave way to grief, which surely is still 
natural, and therefore not wholly inex- 
cusable, Yet I do not mean to reproach 
you for thus witnessing, involuntarily, 
perhaps, what no stranger should behold ; 
only in future—mark me well—let it be 
otherwise.” 

Thus rebukéd, and not unabashed, per- 
haps, the girl arose, disclosing as she did 
so a face and form of unusual and almost 
faultless beauty, beside which the fainter 
charms of Mary Atherton seemed to fade 
to nothingness. 

Though clothed in the homely garb of 
servitude, her figure was full of that 
graceful dignity which it is usual to con- 
nect with lofty lineage ; the hair of bright- 
est chestnut, tinged with auburn, con- 
fined beneath a snood such as is worn by 
mountain maidens, could scarcely be re- 
strained from breaking into large gold- 
tinted curls, and contrasted well with the 
pure whiteness of her skin, over which 
occasionally a crimson flush would steal, 
then die gradually away again, leaving it 
in pale and statuesque perfection. The 
noble if mournful moulding of her brow 
and nose was quickly observable; but 
the lovely mouth, with its wealth of ivory 
teeth, seemed only formed for smiles and 
sunshine, In the large, violet-tinted eyes 
alone might be discerned the depth and 
sensibility of a spirit naturally full of 
fire, but easily influenced by misfortune, 
and never conscious of the unbridled joy 
which seems the happy heritage of youth. 

Those eyes had seemed indeed to exert 
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a strange spell from the first over the 
Lady of Fernwood, and to have had 
much to do with her determination to 
employ Aimée as her personal attendant, 
and even to select her from among a crowd 
of competitors, all eager for the honor of 
her service, 

Three months before, this little mount- 
ain maiden had entered her household ; 
for since the death of her noble and idol- 
ized son she had declined visibly, griev- 
ous as had been her malady for years; 
and it had been thought advisable to 
place beside her some one on whose vigil- 
ance and energy strict reliance could be 
placed. Old Janet had no longer health 
or quickness enough of observation, Ed- 
gar and Mary thought, to fulfill the requi- 
sitions of this fresh phase of illness and 
suffering. ; 

Once, gazing on Aimée, yet strangely 
abstracted in mood, as she often was of 
late, the Lady of Fernwood had been 
heard to murmur, while she pressed her 
hands to her brow: “Those haunting 
eyes! where have I seen such before? 
They are not like hers, those large, dark, 
deer-like orbs, and yet they strangely re- 
mind me of them.” 

The mystery of such resemblance lies 
at the root of races. Aimée the hand- 
maiden possessed her father’s eyes, yet 
her mother’s soul shone through them, 
and made itself recognized beyond all 
disguises. Her features, however, were 
unlike those of either of her unfortunate 
parents, and might have reached back, 
for all one knew, in search of a resem- 
blance to some proud and nobly beau- 
tiful founder of a line destined to pass 
into misery and obscurity. The unmis- 
takable drop of ** blood,” so to speak, that 
we observe sometimes with strange sur- 
prise in the beggar at our gates, or the 
servant in our offices, has doubtless had 
its root in such inconsistent ancestry, 
could we but know the truth and trace 
its origin ; and it appears most often, it 
may be observed, in combination with 
qualities in conflict with the condition 
of the possessor. The race-horse and its 
descendants make but restless and ill- 
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conditioned plow-nags, however bravely 
they may go to battle, or gallantly bear 
the flying chariot of the rich. 

But the yoke of servitude sat lightly 
on Aimée, lightened as it was by such 
knowledge as she possessed, and by the 
mild encouragement of Edgar and Mary 
Atherton. 

There was, for a time, deep silence in 
that large yet not gloomy apartment, af- 
ter the outburst of feeling we have wit- 
nessed on the part of the Lady of Fern- 
wood Abbey—for so she was habitually 
called, rather than by her own noble 
name, Edgar Atherton and his sister 
had drawn closely together by the table, 
near which their grandmother’s chair was 
placed, and on which lay many books in 
rich bindings, over which a brilliant yet 
shaded lamp threw a mild radiance. 
Aimée had taken her usual seat on a 
low stool or settle in one corner of the 
chimney near the chair of her mistress, 
and was engaged in some plain needie- 
work, which the vivid light of the wood- 
fire enabled her to pursue, while her face 
and form were cast in shadow. 

The Lady of Fernwood sat in her cus- 
tomary melancholy attitude in front of 
the blazing hearth, the flame from which 
brought out into strong relief her grand 
yet mournful face, with its sunken mouth 
and furrowed brow, and sombre, cavernous 
eyes, the ruins of what had once been so 
nobly beautiful, if stern and hard and 
implacable even to look upon, as if 
moulded by the soul within. The si- 
ience that brooded heavily over every 
heart in the living-room of Fernwood 
Abbey was broken by the lady herself, 
who gazed as she spoke full on her grand- 
children seated near the table. 

““T seem by some strange delusion to 
have passed through this very scene be- 
fore, and to have retraced the pathway 
of my life to a time when two children, 
even brighter and nobler than your- 
selves—a brother and sister, as you are, 
Edgar and Mary—sat by that very table, 
turning over perhaps those very volumes 
with the same soft shaded light falling 
on either head, the brown and golden 
one—yet these are now—O God !” 
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And again she sank back in her deeply 
cushioned chair, to her a prison-house of 
intolerable suffering, and once more gave 
way to deep and bitter groaning. 

“Yet I question not Thy wisdom,” she 
pursued, raising to heaven her long and 
slender arms, swathed in sable weeds. 
“T am at last submissive, and the flinty 
rock yields its living waters to the rod 
of suffering. Yet how begin the work— 
the work of atonement? Were it not 
best to let the grave cover all that re- 
mains—sorrow, shame, remorse? Is it 
not too late for expiation—O my God !— 
too late ?” 

And again the worn yet majestic face 
was dropped between the withered hands 
extended to receive it, and once more the 
parlor was as silent as is a church be- 
fore the pastor opens the holy Book of 
Life. 

The young handmaiden would have 
departed, in obedience to the emphatic 
wish of her mistress, as before expressed, 
at this second outburst of feeling, but for 
the warning glances she received from 
Edgar Atherton, whose will it was which 
influenced her present proceedings, and 
who had indeed become to her, without 
any volition or even consciousness of her 
own, almost a law of life during the brief 
period of their acquaintance. 

Three months before, the words his 
grandmother had uttered must have been 
mysterious to Edgar Atherton, and un- 
comprehended by either himself or sis- 
ter; but now they held a clue to these 
broken expressions of which she who 
uttered them was unconscious, and so it 
appeared did the young attendant, Aimée, 
if one might judge by the expressive 
glances she had‘ interchanged with the 
brother and sister while standing by the 
chair of her mistress, uncertain at first 
whether it consisted most with her duty 
to remain or depart. 

Tears had bathed her cheeks while the 
Lady of Fernwood was giving way to the 
fresh tide of feeling, so strong this time 
as to cause her to forget or overlook the 
presence of her servant, which before 
had mortified her pride; and there seem- 
ed to be in this sympathy more than the 
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uncomprehending readiness to feel with 
others, common to the young and simple- 
hearted, the mere contagion of grief, which 
means nothing, irresistible as it is. 

Her instincts taught her, however, to 
conceal, on this second occasion, as far 
as possible, all evidence of sympathy, and 
to shrink from the sight of the stately 
lady whose command she had transgress- 
ed by remaining near her during her strug- 
gle of fecling—too powerful, as it proved, to 
be resisted, even by her iron will, yet 
compelled at last to silence and subjec- 
tion. For when she spoke again, her 
voice was clear and calm as was its wont. 

“Read to me, Edgar,” said the Lady 
of Fernwood. ‘ Let us resume the habit 
of our house, too long interrupted, and 
with it may God restore to me my com- 
posure of spirit. It is long since you riv- 
eted my attention with lore of your own 
selection, such as never failed to interest 
and amuse me—to make me forget myself, 
which is what I would ask to do beyond 
all else.” 

The young man was not wholly unpre- 
pared for this request on the part of his 
aged relative—one he had been awaiting 
for some days with an anxiety that, under 
ordinary circumstances, must have ap- 
peared morbid and unaccountable. But 
to-night it is of easy explanation. The 
book before him was to aid him in mak- 
ing a great experiment, which he knew 
not, with the habits of his life, how other- 
wise to attempt. 

Reverence for his grandmother had been 
enjoined on Edgar Athertor. from earliest 
infancy, by both of his dead parents, as 
one of the primal laws of his being; and 
although his own nature was more cour- 
ageous and determined than theirs had 
been, and less dependent on external ob- 
servances, he could not, nor indeed did 
he wish to, shake off so sweet and sacred 
an allegiance. 

For stern as she doubtless was, both 
by nature and cultivation, the Lady of 
Fernwood Abbey had been to Edgar and 
Mary Atherton a kind and even merciful 
benefactress, who had replaced their moth- 
er’s early loss with all the affection and ten- 
derness that in her lay ; and now lavished 
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the love upon them she had once garner- 
ed for her only son, Sir Angus Atherton, 
the head of her house and clan. 

“T have commenced a story in this 
volume by a new author, which enlists 
my interest,” said Edgar Atherton, in re- 
turn to the request of his grandmother ; 
“but I know not whether you would 
have patience with its earlier details, told 
at great length, and which I can in my 
own way review briefly, should you choose 
to hear the rest in the author’s language.” 

“Let it be thus if you prefer it,” re- 
joined the Lady of Fernwood. “I know 
by experience the dreariness of retracing 
any path, whether of life or literature ; 
so commence, my son, just where you are 
reading. Almost any thing that fills my 
mind will answer to break up the tissue 
of my thoughts. It is that end I desire 
alone to accomplish, for feeling has lost 
all charm for me in the exceeding truth 
and bitterness of reality.” 

““O grandmother! let him relate what 
he has read for my benefit, if not yours,” 
entreated Mary Atherton. “I love no 
imperfect story well enough to give it my 
attention. Go back, dear Edgar, and 
glance across the path you have been 
pursuing, and fling us down a clue at 
least to guide our groping fancies. That 
will not weary you too much, I hope, dear 
grandmother.” 

“No, no, I shall be glad to hear Edgar’s 
narrative ; as I said before, my Mary, all 
T ask is to forget for a space my own ex- 
istence,” was the perfectly well, by those 
who waited her reply, anticipated re- 
joinder of the infirm lady, who, leaning 
her face on her hand, and bending her eyes 
on the dark, clear face of her grandson, 
prepared to surrender to him her un- 
divided attention. Aimée too fixed her 
glistening eyes full on his refined features, 
and laid down her hand upon her knee, 
in the fullness of her interest in what, as 
it appeared, could in no way enlist her 
ancultured intellect. For although her 
speech was superior to that of most per- 
sons of her condition, it was well under- 
stood that the opportunities of an obscure 
mountain maiden must have been scanty 
and limited. 
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Yet she too listened from the first to 
the last word of Edgar Atherton’s rendi- 
tion of the author’s meaning and words 
with a rapt and aimost breathless at- 
tention, not inferior to that accorded by 
the Lady of Fernwood herself. 

“The scene,” said Edgar Atherton, lay- 
ing his hand on the open book before him, 
and gazing steadfastly in the face of his 
grandmother, “‘is laid in an old castle in 
the north of England, the owner of which 
was a stern and stately lord, by the name 
of Radcliffe. He had reared, it seems, a 
youth of humble parentage in close com- 
panionship with his son and daughter, and 
the old story is here repeated which so often 
comes to pass, of misplaced affection. The 
father’s stern objections do not weigh, we 
are told, against the strength of the mu- 
tual passion of Ethbert Hamilton and the 
Lady Rose Radcliffe, and they cut the 
gordian knot of their difficulties by flying 
vopether, and at the same time, let me 
add, in the face of parental authority — 
and here I believe I will let the author 
speak for himself; it will be best per- 
haps, as I am not particularly good at 
emotional description. But I have done 
well, I think, in sparing you all the dull 
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details of the commencement—the close 
portraitures of father and children, of sexes, 
and even retainers, and of the old castle 
itself and its proximity; these would 
only have wearied you, and as it is”"—and 
he turned over the continuing pages hur- 
riedly—“ I can finish it readily before we 
sleep.” 

“Oh! that is always desirable,” ex- 
claimed Mary Atherton, clasping her 
hands; “I detest serials, and even long 
stories, I can not bear a prolonged sen- 
sation of any kind, whether pleasant or 
painful.” 

‘And now I will proceed,” said Edgar 
Atherton, smiling, ‘so listen knights and 
ladies all,” and he glanced involuntarily 
to the darkened corner, where sat en- 
sconced the handmaiden Aimée, a glance 
that did not escape the haughty vigilance 
of the Lady of Fernwood, yet which she 
in no way comprehended. 

“You too, may listen, Aimée,” she re- 
marked, with proud composure, “ though 
not one of us. Mary will explain to you 
what you in your ignorance fail to under- 
stand, And now commence, Edgar, with- 
out further preface or preamble.” 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


ome  — — 


THE 


Tov City of the Silent! 


CITY OF 


THE SILENT. 


Pensively I stroll, 


To muse of thee: and near my theme, of things immense ; 
The ages of the world; the destinies of men ; 

Great cities and their dead; the Island-City near, 

Its greatness yet to be, its population vast, 

Within and far around; and oh! how soon it fills 


A million graves ! 


The time had fully come for thee, 
O Wood-Lawn, of the northern side! so lately named,* 


So well begun. 


From all the places of the dead, 
Adorned and beautiful, that deck the southern shores 
Of this great sea of life, that ebbs and flows between, 
Long miles apart, thou waitest here, where needed much— 
Nor waitest long—to take thy place, ornate and large, 
Among the most select of rural safe retreats, 
Where they of cities and of towns would wish to lay 
Their dust in death, to wait the Resurrection-morn. 


* The Wood-Lawn Cemetery, established for the city of New-York and Westchester County, was first opened 


for burials in the autumn of 1864. 
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Divine forecasting plans of Providence had kept 
These ancient farms contiguous, of culture rude, 
For sacred use. 
The great metropolis—the mart 
Of trade—was spreading from its centre outward far ; 
And all around, the roughness of the early times 
Gave place to tasteful culture and suburban thrift— 
Superb and stately mansions on the hills looked down, 
On village compact, and thronged with citizens— 
But wealth and boundless enterprise were staid, to spare 
This ample plot of ground, two centuries and more. 
The title-deeds, bequeathed from aged sires to sons, 
The land was tilled to save, forsooth, and not improve, 
While nature wrought, for worthy ends, by man’s neglect. 
The woods were trenching on the pasture-grounds, young groves 
Were springing up, and lordly oaks a few were left, 
Tough cedars evergreen, and trees deciduous, 
Of varied leaf and blossom fair, for ornament, 
Till, lo! the river-border of its sunny side 
Is pierced by railroad-lines, and what was much a waste, 
Of tangled wood-land growths, old orchards in decay, 
Frail buildings of an humble cast, the worse for age, 
With tumbling walls of stone, on half abandoned downs 
And meads, is here revealed, to myriads as they pass, 
A noiseless solitude, seclusion calm and fit, 
For mourners from the city come, to lay their dead. 
There’s beauty here, diversiform, of hill and dale; 
Of precipice and deep ravine, and leaping brook ; 
Of wooded slope, the river winding at its base ; 
Of hill-tops, forest-crowned, and fields of green beyond, 
Whose surface gently varies, as the ocean’s waves, 
When—lulied the storm—its surging waters tend to rest. 
So, silent city! God has laid thy rural site, 
Of large dimensions, high, and picturesque and grand ; 
Awaiting here the hand of human skill, and taste, 
And toil, to smooth the roughnesses of nature’s mould, 
And plant the whole, a gem of beauty, in the crown 
Of this far-spreading landscape, lovely and sublime, 
O’er peak and gorge, and lawn and grove, and fruitful fields, 
And smiling villages, and towering city spires, 
The Hudson and the Sound, the Highlands, to the sea. 
Already science plies its arts, and taste refined, 
Its touch, transforming nature’s wild exuberance 
To landscape beauty, and the chaste and mellow tints 
Of downy lawns, and copses green and gay parterres ; 
With lakelets fed by living springs, tall trees around, 
Grown monarchs of the forest, spared to wear their crowns 
Right loftily above, and grace with leafy shades 
The calm repose of precious dust, to dust returned, 
In Christian burial. 
And monuments appear, 
And tombs, and lots defined, with roads and paths between ; 
Broad entrances, on massive bridges arched, of stone, 
O’er waterfalls ; and iron gates; and cottages— 
Of granite built—and miles of avenues are made ; 
And plans are sketched, and maps in artists’ hands, that show 
Far-reaching thought, for ages yet to live and die. 
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A buried city, this, begun and aye to be— 

Till time shall cease to roll the tide of death along— 
A vast necropolis, a city under ground, 
Concealed and dark below, but beautiful above. 

And hither borne, with loving tenderness and care, 
Dead citizens are brought, and buried out of sight— 

In narrow houses laid, with premises secured, 

For tenants all alone, or families apart, 

Or groups of friends—and all this ornature displayed, 
These shafts and obelisks, and tablets carved of stone, 
With names inscribed, or words of sorrow or of hope, 
Sarcophagi, with statues sculptured to the life, 

Are but the door-signs of the sleepers laid beneath ; 
And lawns around, with leafy trees and evergreens, 
And flowering shrubs, the court-yards of the city dead. 

To loving memories and high immortal hope, 

These holy grounds are consecrate beyond recall— 
Made sure by purchase here—as erst by Abraham, 
The field of Machpelah, bought of the sons of Heth— 
For sacred sepulture. 

For such is nature’s voice 
In man; ’tis dying nature’s need—divine decree— 
The claim of Christian faith, to honor thus the dead, 
With burial secured from desecration rude, 
And decked with emblem-flowers, that wither as our lives— 
“We fade as doth a leaf ”*—while life beyond the grave 
Is emblemed by bright ever-greens perennial, 
That wither not in summer’s heat nor winter’s blasts. 

So here, as come and go, the ages yet to be, 

The crowded city near, with living millions thronged, 
And all these rural homes and villages around 
Will bring their dead, and pay their tribute to the grave. 

And such a leveler is death, that all the ranks 
Of life, that mingle in the busy world, or proud, 

Or lowly there, will find their level in these grounds ; 
And every circle formed on earth of life and love, 
Will find its outer circle here—‘ the rich and poor 
Together met, the Lord the Maker of them all.” 

My thoughts run on a hundred years. Long ere that time, 
These graves will hold the treasures of a million hearts ; 
Nor yet be full; but generations still beyond 
Wilt add their treasures dear; and they who live to mourn, 
Will decorate the grounds where sleep their loved and lost. 

*Twere vain to tell what wealth will do—how vie with wealth, 
Premonished of its destiny—to house in state 
Its dear ones dead, to be remembered as they were ; 
While pure affection, tenderness, and love will bring 
Their varied tributes here, in all the forms of taste 
And culture, that express what broken hearts bereaved 
Alone can feel, when hearts, once all aglow with love, 
Have ceased to beat, responsive to their loving call. 

Nor these alone will beautify the place; for they 
That mourn will die, and families become ofttimes 
Extinct. 

Then, oh! how wise the law that makes amends 
For all this lack of life prolonged, to watch with care 
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The places of the dead! A board of trust, in charge, 
Contrived to join the ages brief of men, and weave 
Them into one ; itself to live all time to come, 
And represent, in every change, the living age ! 
Then let the mourners, as they will, adorn their grounds ; 
And let the ages come, with new refinements reached 
And progress made in modes and arts esthetical, 
These living guardians of the dead will here preside, 
And mould the varied whole to symmetry and grace. 
Inclosed around with walls of granite fitly wrought, 
All iron-crowned and ivy-green, with roses decked, 
And blossoms sweet of creeping vines ; and, ranged within, 
In lines of beauty, and in clusters on the lawns, 
All rare varieties of trees, and shrubs, and flowers, 
Exotic and indigenous, that suit, at once, 
The climate and the place; the earth, in all its climes, 
Will show no fairer field of graves, where sleep the dead, 
In landscape loveliness entombed. 
Blithe summer-birds 
Will sing among the branches here, and have their day ; 
But neither bird, nor one of all the comely forms © 
Of life that leafs and blossoms here, will so remain, 
But ever change. 
Faint shadows of the life of man— 
As beautiful as short—their evanescent lives, 
Their deaths autumnal, and their resurrections brief— 
By laws of change—to life restored when spring returns, 
Will emblem to the steadfast faith that watches here, 
The Resurrection and the Life—by grace restored— 
Immortal as the Life Divine. 
Oh! who shall paint, 
In colors mixed of human thought, or frame the words 
To prophesy the splendors of the scene, when earth 
And sea shall yield the dead of all the ages past, 
This mundane sphere, these shining heavens shall flee away, 
And morning stars shall shout the new creation’s dawn ? 
The beauties of the earth, and all these rural scenes— 
So often dashed by winter and obscured by night— 
The globe, the strength of all the hills, and central suns, 
I can imagine changed, to be replaced by Him 
Whose thoughts are infinite, but what that change shall be, 
And what the gorgeousness and bliss beyond, my faith 
Would wait, and trust in God to see. 
If such His will, 
Let me be buried here, and lose my life in hope 
Of what no eye hath seen, nor heart of man conceived ; 
And let the incense of sweet-scented shrubs and flowers, 
And songs of birds—the purest things of earth and sense— 
Protract the semblance of the worship and the praise, 
Which, by His grace, my soul is taught in life to give 
To Him, who made this world a type, so beautiful, 
Of that to come. 
Then when the trump shall sound, to wake 
The cities of the dead, I ask no higher bliss, 
Than that of all the sleepers here, of every name, 
Whose life of faith, on earth, was hid with Christ in God. 
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THE DECLINE OF SOLOMON 


Tue Arabian traditions relate that in 
the staff on which Solomon leaned, and 
which supported him long after his death, 
there was a worm, which was secretly 
gnawing it asunder. The legend is an 
apt emblem of the dark end of Solomon’s 
reign. As the record of his grandeur 
contains a recognition of the interest and 
value of secular magnificence and wis- 
dom, so the record of his decline and fall 
contains the most striking witness to the 
instability of all power that is divorced 
from moral and religious principle. As 
Bacon is, in English history, 


“The wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind,” 


so is Solomon in Jewish and in sacred 
history. Every part of his splendor had 
its dark side, and those dark shades have 
now to be brought out. 

There is a bold expression of Schiller 
that the fall was a giant stride in the his- 
tory of the human race. A reverse of 
this saying may be applied to the giant 
stride which Jewish civilization made in 
the reign of Solomon. It brought with it 
the fall of the Jewish nation. The com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign nations, 
the assimilation of the Israaite monarchy 
to the corresponding institutions of the 
surrounding kingdoms, though it was, as 
we have seen, indispensable to certain 
elements of the church and state of Judea, 
yet was fraught with danger to a people 
whose chief safeguard had hitherto been 
their exclusiveness, and whose highest 
mission was to keep their faith and man- 

* The first volume of Dean Stanley’s Lec- 
tures on the History of the Jewish Church 
was received with marked favor on both sides 
of the Atlantic. From advance sheets of the 
second volume, (from Samuel to the Captivity) 
now in press, we present to our readers a part 
of the highly instructive and eloquent Lecture 
on King Solomon. Gladly would we give the 
whole of it did our space permit. The former 
part of it is on the Wisdom of Solomon ; we 
give that on his Decline and the Causes and 
Effects of it.—Eprror, 
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AND ITS CAUSES.* 

ners distinct from the contagion of the 
world around them. It is not for us to 
say that this danger was inevitable. The 
mere fact of the wide extension of the 
Christian church and religion — Jewish, 
Semitic, Palestinian in their origin — 
shows that, under certain conditions, the 
breadth and length of a religion is as es- 
sential as its depth and elevation. But 
the time was not yet come. The gigantic 
experiment of Solomon, though partially 
and prospectively successful, yet in great- 
er part and for the moment failed. Nei- 
ther he nor his country were equal to the 
magnitude of the occasion. As he is the 
representative of the splendors of the 
monarchy, so is he also the type and 
cause of its ruin. 

Four main causes of corruption are in- 
dicated in the sacred narrative. 

1. Of all the institutions of an Oriental 
monarchy, the most characteristic and 
the most fatal is polygamy. It is not on 
Solomon, but on David, that the heavy 
responsibility rests of having first intro- 
duced polygamy on an extended scale 
into the court of Israel. But Solomon 
carried it out to a degree unparalleled be- 
fore or since, and his wider intercourse 
with foreign nations gave him a wider 
field for selection. The chief queen, no 
doubt, was the Egyptian princess. But 
she was surrounded by a vast array of 
inferior wives and concubines, all of them, 
as far as appears, of foreign extraction ; 
from Moab, Ammon, Edom, Phoenicia, 
and the old Canaanitish races.* Such a 


* The number of the whole harem is stated 
in 1 Kings xi. 3, at the almost incredible 
amount of 700 wives and 300 concubines. 
This number has been attempted to be re- 
duced from 700 to 70, and from 300 to 80; 
which would be confirmed by the actual and 
relative numbers given in Cant. vi. 8— 60 
wives and 80 concubines. Some of them may 
have been for state. Darius Codomannus took 
860 concubines to battle, (Curt. iii, 8, 24.) 
Rehoboam had only 18 queens and 60 (Jose- 
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system must have completely destroyed 
the character of the royal family, and 
brought with it the inevitable evils of the 
Oriental seraglio. 

It may be that the direct demoraliza- 
tion of the nation was not equal in pro- 
portion to that of the court. The seraglio 
is considered a royal privilege, and the 
mass of an Eastern population is always 
monogamist. But the general loosening 
of the moral and intellectual character by 
licentiousness is described by Solomon in 
the Book of Proverbs in terms which as- 
sume a mournful interest when viewed in 
their exemplification in the life of their 
author. The dangers that haunted the 
streets of Jerusalem, the disastrous con- 
sequences of revelry and debauchery, 
seem to be the description of a modern 
Western capital rather than of an Ori- 
ental city. But, if the most recent expo- 
sitions of the Canticles be correct, that 
book contains a picture both of the peril 
which the Jewish morality must have en- 
countered, and also of its pure and suc- 
cessful resistance. The maid of Shunem 
is courted by Solomon, but courted in 
vain. She remains faithful to her true 
lover, and in their passionate expressions 
of affection, and in their mutual alarms 
for each other’s safety, lie the lasting in- 
terest and instruction of the story. 

2. The most direct proof of the effect 
of these foreign influences over Solomon 
was in the authorized establishment of 
idolatrous worship. This was in part, we 
may suppose, a system of toleration, ne- 
cessarily arising out of the entanglement 
of Palestine with other countries. And 
the narrative implies that it was not Solo- 
mon himself who indulged in these foreign 
rites, so much as his wives and concu- 
bines under his sanction or permission. 
Still, the mere fact of the rise of idolatrous 
altars, not merely, as may have been the 
case before, in remote corners of the Holy 
Land, but in the very sight and neighbor- 
hood of the Holy City and Holy Place, 
must have exercised a wide influence 
over the whole country. The “daughter 


phus, 30) concubines, 2 Chr. xi. 21. See Ro- 
senmiiller, A, wed N Morgenl. iii. 181. 
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of Pharaoh” either conformed to the na- 
tional religion, or at any rate required no 
Egyptian sanctuary. But on the south- 
ern heights of Olivet, looking toward the 
royal gardens, were three sanctuaries, on 
three distinct eminences, consecrated re- 
spectively to Astarte, the goddess of 
Pheenicia, to Chemosh, the war-god of 
Moab, and to Milcom, (or Molech) the di- 
vine “king”? of Ammon.* The licentious 
and cruel rites with which these divini- 
ties were worshiped gave a name of in- 
famy to the whole mountain. In part, or 
in whole, it received from these shrines 
the name of “the Mount of Offense,” 
which it retained, together with the more 
innocent name of “ Olivet,” till the Christ- 
ian era, when the darker name was con- 
fined to the southernmost of the four 
heights of which that mountain is com- 
posed. The statues and shrines remained 
till they were destroyed by Josiah. 

8. Along with this depravation of mo- 
rals and religion followed, not unnaturally, 
a depravation of that just and wise policy 
of government which had won for Solo- 
mon the admiration and love of his sub- 
jects. Little is said, but much is im- 
plied, of the oppressive burdens which, 
in Solomon’s later years, extended from 
his Canaanite subjects to the free Isracl- 
ite population. His enormous expenses 
had obliged him, toward the end of his 
reign, even to part with a portion of terri- 
tory, in discharge of his obligations to the 
king of Tyre. Apparently, it was at this 
timet that the twelve “ officers” were 
appointed, as over foreign countries, to 
collect taxes from the various districts, 
like the Landvogts of Austria or the Har- 
mosts of Lacedzemonia, in their foreign 
dependencies, The aged Adoniram had 
become so unpopular that his life was 
only preserved by the great prestige of 
Solomon’s name. The aged counselors 
who stood round him were dismayed, the 
rising generation of subjects who grew up 
round him were exasperated, and the 
insolent young courtiers who gathered 


* 1 Kings xi. 5,7; 2 Kings xxiii, 13. 
+ Since two of them were the king’s sons- 
in-law. 
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round his son were encouraged, by see- 
ing “the heavy yoke,” “the grievous 
service,” ‘‘the chastisement of whips,” 
with which Solomon tried to press down 
the spirit and independence of his peo- 
ple.* The government of the wise king 
was rapidly becoming as odious to the 
Israelites as that of the trace of Tarquin, 
in spite of all their splendid works, to the 
patricians of Rome. Mutterings of the 
coming storm were already heard, both 
abroad andat home. The chiefs of Edom 
and of Syria again raised their heads in 
trevolt, and now for the first time ap- 
peared, although his overt acts are implied 
rather than stated, the founder of the fu- 
ture rival dynasty, Jeroboam. 

4. This last event introduces us to the 
darkest of the clouds which rested on 
the declining fortunes of Solomon. From 
whatever cause, the one institution of the 
Jewish commonwealth which received no 
visible growth or encouragement during 
Solomon’s reign was the prophetical order. 
Of Nathan, his prophet-teacher, we hear 
nothing after his inauguration, except 
that the prophet’s two sons, Azariah and 
Zabud, held, as we have seen, distin- 
guished offices in the court, and that 
Solomon’s reign was partially recorded 
by Nathan. The only prophet who takes 
an active part, and that quite in the close 
of the reign, is Ahijah of Shiloh.§ It is 
not clear whether it was through his 
mouth in the first instance, or through a 
dream, as in the earlier periods of Solo- 
mon’s life, that the Divine intimation was 
conveyed, announcing the disruption of 
his kingdom and the fall of his house. 
But in either case, it was a significant 
token of the approaching calamity that 
the prophet once more, as in the time of 
Saul, stood opposed to the king. This is 
all that is told us in the historical books 
of Solomon’s last acts, ‘‘ He was buried” 
in the royal sepulchre with his father, 
David.| 





* 1 Kings xii. 4, 7, 11, 1 

+ See Arnold’s Rome, i. 8 

¢ 1 Kings xi. 14-25. 

§ 1 Kings xi. 29. 

| According to 1 Kings xi. 42, in the 40th, 
Vou. IIL.— 6 
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In one sense, the whole subsequent 
history of the disruption and of the di- 
vided kingdom is a continuation of the 
dark shadow which fell over the last 
years of Solomon. But we return to the 
great king himself, and would fain ask 
what was his own final state amidst the 
decay of the present and the forebodings 
of the future. Theologians used to vex 
themselves with the question, whether 
Solomon was amongst the saved or the 
lost. Irenseus, Hilary, Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, Ambrose, and Jerome lean to the 
milder view. The severer is adopted by 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, and Gre- 
gory the Great. So frequently was the 
question discussed, and so equally bak 
anced did it seem, that in the series of 
frescoes on the walls of the Campo Santo, 
at Pisa, Solomon is represented in the 
resurrection at the last day as looking 
ambiguously to the right and to the left, 
not knowing on which side his lot will be 
cast. 

It is far more profitable to take Solo- 
mon, as the Bible represents him to us, 
in his mingled good and evil. He is the 
chief example in sacred history of what 
meets us often in common history — the 
union of genius and crime, The record 
of his career sanctions our use of the in- 
tellectual power even of the weakest or 
the wickedest of mankind. As Solomon’s 
fall is not overlooked in consideration of 
his power and glory, so neither because 
he fell does he cease to be called the 
wisest of men, nor is his wisdom shut out 
from the sacred volume. It is a striking 
instance of the law, that good once done 
can never be entirely undone, wisdom 
once spoken gan never be entirely re- 
called, The: sensual and cruel worship 
which Solomon established on the hills of 
Palestine has passed away—even the dis- 
solution of his empire has but little in- 
trinsic importance for us. But the wise: 
words which he wrote, in spite of his 
later failings, still continue, and have 
given birth, as we have seen, to the like 
wisdom, age after age. Fear not to use 
according to Josephus, (Ant. viii. 7, §8) in the- 
80th year of his reign. 





the learning and-the genius of heathens, 
of heretics, nay, must we not even say of 
infidels and of profligates. Fear not, for 
the Scriptures still contain, and the 
church still reads, the proverbs of the 
apostate king, the words of one who sanc- 
tioned, if he did not adopt, some of the 
worst idolatries that have polluted the 
earth. 

But there is a more precise and peculiar 
lesson to be derived from the history 
which tells how the promise of youth was 
overcast by the evil passions of manhood 
or the worldliness of age; how the wis- 
dom’ of Solomon was turned into folly ; 
his justice into tyranny ; his prosperity 
into misery and ruin. Out of that dark- 
ness, itself filled with warning, one voice 
comes to us, with doubtful and hesitating 
accents, but still the nearest approach or 
echo that we can now attain to the voice 
of Solomon himself. 

The Book of Proverbs is, in the canon 
of the Old Testament, followed by the 
book called, in the Greek, Ecclesiastes, 
in the Hebrew, Koheleth, in the English, 
the “Preacher.” The “‘ Preacher” repre- 
sented in it is no doubt Solomon. But 
the writer was, in some Jewish traditions, 
supposed to be Isaiah, in some Hezekiah, 
and in the Christian church, since the 
time of Grotius, many distinguished schol- 
ars have supposed, from the character of 
the language, compared with that of the 
Proverbs, and from the general allusions, 
that it must be of a later date still. We 
have a splendid sanction of the same 
kind of personification in the Book of 
Wisdom. But, however this may be, 
there can be no doubt that Ecclesiastes 
embodies the sentiments which were be- 
lieved to have proceeded from Solomon at 
the close of his life, and therefore must 
be taken as the Hebrew, scriptural, re- 
presentation of his» last lessons to the 
world. 

What those lessons were, have, by rea- 
son of the obscurity of the style, been 
matters of considerable doubt. Many, 
‘both Jewish and Christian, of former 
times, have been so strongly impressed 
‘by the gloom, the despair, the supposed 
Epicureanism which pervades the book, 
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as to wish to reject it altogether from the 
canon of Scripture. The Jewish doctors 
hesitated to receive it. The most re- 
nowned “interpreter” of the ancient 
Eastern church rejected it in the fifth 
century. Abulfaragius, in the fourteenth 
century, doubtless drew from this book 
his mournful representation of Solomon 
as a disciple of the sect of the skepti- 
cal Empedocles. Even in England, the 
doubters and scoffers amongst our half- 
educated mechanics often take refuge 
under the authority of Solomon; and 
make the Book of Ecclesiastes alternately 
the sanction of their own unbelief, and a 
ground of attack against the general faith 
of the Bible. 

But a more careful insight will supply 
us with a true answer to these difficul- 
ties, and make us feel both the value of 
Ecclesiastes as a part of Scripture, and 
also its close connection with the charac- 
ter and career of the great King of Israel. 

As the Book of Job is couched in the 
form of a dramatic argument between the 
patriarch and his friends, as the Song of 
Songs is a dramatic dialogue between the 
Lover and the Beloved One, so the Book 
of Ecclesiastes is a drama of a still more 
tragickind. It is an interchange of voices, 
higher and lower, mournful and joyful, 
within. a single human soul. It is like 
the struggle between the two principles 
in the Epistle to the Romans. It is like 
the question and answer of the “Two 
Voices” of our modern poet. It is like 
the perpetual strophe and antistrophe of 
Pascal’s Pensées. But it is more compli- 
cated, more entangled, than any of these, 
in proportion as the circumstances from 
which it grows are more perplexing, as 
the character which it represents is vast- 
er, and grander, and more distracted. 
Every speculation and thought of the hu- 
man heart is heard, and expressed, and re- 
cognized in turn. The conflicts which in 
other parts of the Bible are confined to a 
single verse or a single chapter, are here 
expanded to a whole book. 

Listen, not with scoffing or disbelief, 
but with reverence and sympathy, to its 
darker strains. No history in the Bible 
is more disappointing than the close of 
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the life of Solomon. No book in the Bible 
is sadder than the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
The nearest approach to it in the sacred 
writings is to be found in two of the 
Psalms, the 88th and 89th, ascribed by 
their titles to two of Solomon’s greatest 
cotemporaries—Heman and Ethan. Like 
Ecclesiastes, they bear marks of being 
themselves of later date, put into the 
mouths of those two famous oracles of 
ancient wisdom. Like it, too, they pre- 
sent the profound melancholy of human 
experience, lit up here and there with a 
gleam of brighter hope.* In Ecclesiastes, 
the first prevailing cry is that of weariness 
and despair. ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity. . . . [looked on all that my 
hands had wrought, and on the labor that 
I had labored to do: and, behold, all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit. In 
much wisdom is much grief He 
that increaseth knowledge increaseth sor- 
row. Therefore I hated life, because the 
work that is wrought under the sun is 
grievous unto me: for all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.”t Deep as is the mel- 
ancholy which fills the soul of the preach- 
er, as he is thus described in the contem- 
plation of his own life, it is deeper still as 
he looks round on the wide world which 
through him was first opened to the eyes 
of Israel. ‘I returned, and considered 
the oppressions that were done under the 
sun: and beheld the tears of such as were 
oppressed, and they had no comfort- 
er. Wherefore I praised the 
dead that were already dead more than 
the living which are yet alive. Yea, bet- 
ter than both they is he which hath not 
been. That which befalleth the 
sons of men befalleth beasts-—as the one 
dieth, so dieth the other; yea, they have 
one breath; so that a man hath no pre- 
eminence above a beast, for all is vani- 
ty. All things come alike to 
all: there is one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked. to the clean 
and to the unclean. As is the 
good, so is the sinner. Time and 


* Comp. especially Ps. Ixxxviii. 5,6, 12,18; 
Ixxxix. 46-50. 
4 Eccl. i. 2,18; ii. 11, 17. 
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chance happeneth to them all.”* This 
cry is indeed full of doubt, and despair, 
and perplexity; it is such as we often 
hear from the melancholy, skeptical, in- 
quiring spirits of our own age; such as 
we often refuse to hear, and regard as un- 
worthy even a good man’s thought or 
care. But the admission of such a cry 
into the Book of Ecclesiastes shows that 
it is not beneath the notice of the Bible, 
not beneath the notice of God. It is noi 
the voice of abstract right, or truth, or re- 
ligion ; but it is the bitter, the agonized, 
and in this sense the most true and char- 
acteristic utterance of one who has known 
all things, enjoyed all things, been ad- 
mired by all men, has seen through all 
the littleness and worthlessness of all 
these things in themselves, and yet not 
been able to grasp that which alone could 
give them an enduring value, or compen- 
sate for their absence. ‘‘ Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity.” Doubt can find a 
place even in the sacred books; despair 
even in the heart of inspired wisdom, 
But along with this unbelieving cynical 
distress are other voices gradually getting 
the better. First there is the profound 
experience of human life, expressing itself 
in strains of wisdom so refined, so serious, 
as to belong rather to a modern age than 
to that when the book was composed. 
“To every thing there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under the heaven: 
atime to be born, and a time to die; a — 
time to plant, and a time to pluck up that 
which is planted; a time to kill, and a 
time to heal; a time to break down, and 
a time to build up; a time to weep, and a 
time to laugh; a time to get, and a time 
to lose; a time to keep, and a time to cast 
away ; a time to rend, and a time to sew; 
atime to keep silence, and a time to speak ; 
a time to love, and a time to hate; a time 
of war, and a time of peace.”+ How many 
of the worst controversies and -scandals 
which have beset the history of the church 
would have been spared if this doctrine of 
the wise man had been remembered, that 
there is a proportion in all things; that 


* Ibid, iv. 1-3; iii, 19; ix. 2, 11, 
+ Eccl. iii. 1-8. 
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what is right at one time is wrong at an- 
other; that what is wisdom in one age is 
folly in another ! 

But there are strains of a still higher 
mood. Amidst the darkest gloom there 
come, from time to time, counsels from an 
entirely opposite quarter. Cheerfulness, 
resignation, the call to do our duty, how- 
ever dreary and uncertain the future—the 
more cheerfully and actively, as the future 
is more dreary and uncertain: “Go thy 
way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink 
thy wine with a merry heart; for God 
now accepteth thy works. . . Live 
joyfully with the wife that thou lovest 
all the days of the life of thy vanity: for 
that is thy portion in this life, and in thy 
labor which thou takest under the sun. 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to dd, do it 
with thy might; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 
grave, whither thou goest.”* And the 
tone of the book, as it.draws to the end, 
becomes at once more harmonious with 
itself and more serious. ‘ Rejoice, O 
young man, in thy youth ; (this 
still is to continue) “ but know thou that 
for all these things God will bring thee 
into judgment. Remove sorrow from 
thy heart, and put away evil from thy 
flesh d yet remember thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth, while the evil 
days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure 
in them.”+ There is a deep solemnity, 
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but there is no murmur, in the descrip- 
tion which follows of the end which awaits 
us all. ‘Then shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was: and the spirit shall 
return to God who gave it.””* 

But even this is not the end. There is 
a yet simpler and nobler summary. of the 
wide and varied experience of the mani- 
fold forms of human life, as represented 
in the greatness and the fall of Solomon, 
It is not “vanity of vanities,” it is not 
“rejoice and be merry,” it is not even 
‘* wisdom and knowledge, and many pro- 
verbs, and the words of the wise, even 
words of truth.” “Of making many 
books there is no end, and much study 
is a weariness of the flesh. Let us hear 
the conclusion of the whole matter.” For 
all students of ecclesiastical history, for 
all students of theology, for all who are 
about to be religious teachers of others, 
for all who are entangled in the controver- 
sies of the present, there are no better 
words to be ‘remembered than these, 
viewed in their original and immediate 
application. They are the true answer to 
all perplexities respecting Ecclesiastes and 
Solomon ; they are no less the true an- 
swer to all perplexities about human life 
itself. ‘Fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments: for this is the whole duty 
of man. For God shall bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be 
evil.”"+ 


ee 


NOTES ON 


Tr, leaving the burial-place at Gettys- 
burgh from the south side, a visitor fol- 
lows the crest of Cemetery Ridge, keep- 
ing before him the bold figure of Round 
Top Mountain as a beacon, he will, ina 
few minutes’ walk, reach a spot to which, 
as being the most interesting in that fa- 
mous field, the cicerone accompanying 
him will be certain not to call his at- 
tention. This is a bunch of woods to 
which a few—it may be a score or two— 


Eccl. ix. 7-10. + Ibid, xi. 9, 10; xii. 1. 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURGH. 


of the boldest and bravest that led the 
van of Pickett’s charging column on the 
2d of July, 1863, attained. Thus far the 
swelling surge of invasion threw its spray, 
dashing itself to pieces on the rocky bul- 
wark of Northern valor. Let us call this 
the high-water mark of the rebellion. 
But in another and larger sense, Get- 
tysburgh itself is the real high-water mark 
of the rebellion. For not only was Get- 
tysburgh in a geographical sense the most 


* Ibid. xii. 7. 


+ Eccl. xii. 12, 18, 14. 
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forward and salient leap of the Confeder- 
ate army, but it was upon that field that 
the star of the Confederacy, reaching the 
zenith, turned by swift and headlong 
plunges toward the nadir of outer dark- 
ness and collapse. It iswith good rea- 
son, therefore, that upon this action, mor- 
ally if not materially the most decisive 
of the war, an unexampled interest cen- 
tres; that its incidents are garnered by 
the historian; that the fields and roads 
and woods of Gettysburgh are carefully 
plotted by the map-maker ; that its land- 
scape challenges the pencil and canvas of 
the artist. 

Yet vast as is the accumulation of facts, 
memoirs, and monographs relating to the 
part borne by the Union army in that 
memorable contest, it is surprising how 
scant as yet is our stock of information 
touching the equally important part 
borne by the confederate army. A brief 
preliminary report from General Lee, pub- 
lished soon after the battle and reproduced 
in the Northern papers, a few incomplete 
and unreliable accounts from the corre- 
spondents of the Richmond journals, and 
the observations of one or two foreign of- 
ficers who witnessed the battle from the 
southern side, make up the meagre sum 
of all that is recorded of the doings and 
sufferings of the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia in that colossal campaign which, 
beginning on the Rappahannock, came 
to a head among the hills of Western 
Pennsylvania. 

It has been the good fortune of the 
present writer to have lately seen a con- 
siderable mass of manuscript official ma- 
terial touching the operations of Lee’s 
army in this campaign; and from this, 
as also from details gathered in conversa- 
tion with prominent officers of that army, 
it is proposed to make in this paper some 
notes on the confederate invasion of 1863. 
It is not designed to attempt a formal 
discussion of this campaign, but simply 
to jot down a few discursive observations 
on points that have been hitherto either 
not understood or misunderstood. 


There is, first of all, to be noted one 
characteristic feature that distinguishes 
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this campaign from all other operations 
undertaken by Lee, whether before it or 
after it. This is, that it was the first, 
last, and only campaign of invasion, form- 
ally designed as such, Anticipating that 
the reader will mentally traverse this 
statement by the objection that the Mary- 
land campaign was also an invasive move- 
ment, I answer that it became so not by 
design, but by accidental circumstances. 
When Lee, after the retreat of McClellan 
to the James river and the subsequent 
withdrawal of the army of the Potomac 
from the peninsula, moved northward, it 
was only with the design of overwhelm- 
ing Pope’s isolated force or driving it 
across the Potomac. But who can fore- 
tell the results that may spring from the 
simplest act in that complex interplay of 
cause and effect we name war? Having 
thrown Pope’s army back into the for- 
tifications at Washington, and thereby 
achieved all he had purposed, Lee then 
for the first time conceived the thought 
of passing the Potomac. But even then 
it was with no very well-defined object ; 
or at least the movement was made not. 
so much with any invasive intent as with 
a view of holding the Union army on the 
north side of the Potomac until the sea- | 
son of active operations had passed by. 

The Pennsylvania campaign was plan- 
ned with far other designs. This was 
invasion pure and simple—a flight of the 
boldest quarry—an audacious enterprise, 
designed to transfer the seat of war froin 
Virginia to the North, to capture Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia, and 
conquer a peace on the soil of the North- 
ern States. If there has been hitherto 
any uncertainty touching this matter, it 
disappears in the light of official records. 
I may add here that the statement, fre- 
quently made, that General Lee was op- 
posed to aggressive movements on the 
North, is an error. It is true, he did not 
originate the scheme of invasion of 1863,. 
but he approved it, and planned the cam- 
paign for its execution. 

The condition of the army of Northern 
Virginia was at this time highly favorable 
to a bold operation of this kind. Its 
morale was wonderful; and General 
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Longstreet has since told the present 
writer that the Southern army was then 
“capable of any thing.” A series of 
brilliant successes had crowned its ef- 
forts, and the experience of Fredericks- 
burgh (December, 1862) and Chancel- 
lorsville (May, 1863) had raised the spir- 
its of Lee’s army to the highest pitch. 
Moreover, it was, shortly after the latter 
action, increased by a considera®le acces- 
sion of conscripts, and by the more im- 
portant reénforcement of two divisions 
of Longstreet’s corps that had been oper- 
ating south of the James river. On the 
8ist May, 1863,*the official rolls of Lee’s 
army showed an aggregate present of 
88,754 men of all arms. At this time 
Hooker states that his marching force of 
infantry had been cut down to about 80,- 
000 men, and if to this be added the cav- 
alry, it will result that there was almost 
an exact equality between the opposing 
forces. . 

To understand aright-the initial move- 
ments of the campaign, it would be ne- 
cessary to begin on the Rappahannock 
and thence follow northward the advance 
of Lee’s columns and the retrograde move- 
ment of the army of the Potomac. As 
- full information regarding the latter may 
be obtained from published records, I 
shall confine niyself to a brief outline of 
the former, ‘seeing that a correct state- 
ment of the dates and marches of Lee’s 
army has never been given. 

[Lee's first object was to disengage 
Hooker from the Rappahannock, and for 
this purpose the corps of Longstreet and 
Ewell were, on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of 
June, marched due westward to Culpeper 
Court-House—Hill’s corps being left to 
oceupy Fredericksburgh and to mask the 
movement. This was done so effectually 
that for a week Hooker knew nothing of 
it, and Lee had time to thrust forward 
his left into the Shenandoah valley. 

-Ewell’s corps had the advance on the 
10th June from Culpeper, and skirting 
the eastern side of the Blue Ridge, through 
which it passed at Chester Gap, it crossed 
the Shenandoah river, burst into the val- 
ley, and advanced rapidly toward Win- 
chester, before which it arrived on the 
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evening of the 13th. The next day, the 
Union force at Winchester, under Milroy, 
was captured or dispersed, and Lee was 
free to debouch from the Shenandoah 
into Maryland. 

Startled by this intelligence, Hooker, 

on the 13th, hastily left the line of the 
Rappahannock, and began a rapid retro- 
grade movement on Washington. The 
same day, Hill, who still remained at 
Fredericksburgh, seeing the Union army 
disappear behind the Stafford heights, 
knew that that for which he had stayed 
was accomplished, and hastened to join 
the corps of Ewell and Longstreet in the 
valley, Lee having concentrated his col- 
umns toward the Potomac. ] 
A “The Federal army,” says General Lee, 
‘was apparently guarding the approaches 
to Washington, and manifested no dispo- 
sition to assume the offensive. In the 
mean time, the progress of Ewell, who 
was already in Maryland, with Jenkins’s 
cavalry, advanced into Pennsylvania as 
far as Chambersburgh, rendered it neces- 
sary that the rest of the army should be 
within supporting distance ; and Hill hav- 
ing reached the valley, Longstreet was 
withdrawn to the west side of the Shen- 
andoah, and the two corps encamped near 
Berryville. 

“ General Stuart was directed to hold 
the mountain passes, with part of his 
command, as long as the enemy remain- 
ed south of the Potomac, and with the 
remainder to cross into Maryland and 
place himself on the right of General 
Ewell. 

“On the 22d, General Ewell marched 
into Pennsylvania with Rodes’s and John- 
son’s divisions, preceded by Jenkins’s 
cavalry, taking the road from Hagers- 
town through Chambersburgh to Carlisle, 
where he arrived on the 27th. LEarly’s 
division, which had occupied Boonsboro, 
moved by a parallel road to Greenwood, 
and, in pursuance of instructions previ- 
ously given to General Ewell, marched 
toward York. On the 24th, Longstreet 
and Hill were put in motion to follow 
Ewell, and on the 27th, encamped near 
Chambersburgh.” 

The line by which Lee thus pushed his 
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advance was the Cumberland valley, which 
may be regarded as a continuation of the 
Shenandoah vallev to the north. The 
South-Mountain range perfectly covered 
his right flank. 

Now, it will be noted that when the 
corps of Hill and Longstreet were concen- 
trated at Chambersburgh, Ewell’s corps, 
thrown far in advance, was operating to- 
ward the Susquehanna, and had occupied 
York and Carlisle. Lee was just on the 
point of putting Hill and Longstreet in 
motion to follow the path of Ewell, and 
cross the Susquehanna, when his purpose 
was stayed by intelligence received, on the 
28th of June, regarding the movements 
of his opponent. ‘rate that night, a scout 
arrived at the Confederate headquarters, 
bringing the tidings that Hooker’s army 
had crossed the Potomac, and that a part 
of ithad moved westward, defiling through 
the South-Mountain pass toward Harper’s 
Ferry. This maneuver directly threaten- 
ed Lee’s communications with Virginia, 
(via the Cumberland and Shenandoah 
valleys) and as a diversion in favor there- 
of, he resolved, instead of moving Hill 
and Longstreet toward the Susquehanna, 
to concentrate his whole army on the 
eastern side of the South-Mountain range.) 

As it may seem surprising that Leé 
was so ill-informed of his antagonist’s 
movements as to have been unaware, 
until the night of the 28th, that the 
army of the Potomac had crossed the 
Potomac into Maryland, (the passage 
having been made two days before) it 
will be proper to point out the singu- 
lar circumstance by which this came 
about. It has been seen, in the citation 
already made from General Lee’s report, 
that when the Confederate infantry moved 
into Maryland, Stuart, with the cavalry, 
was directed to hold the passes of the 
Blue Ridge leading into the valley, as 
long as the Union army should remain 
south of the Potomac, when he was also 
to cross and place himself upon the right 
flank of the Confederate column moving 
northward. As, however, Stuart suggest- 
ed that he could damage Hooker’s army 
and delay its passage of the river by get- 
ting in its rear, Lee authorized him to do 
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so, and it was left to his discretion whe- 
ther to enter Maryland east or west of 
the Blue Ridge; but he was instructed 
to lose no time in placing his command 
on the right of the Confederate column as 
soon as he should see Hooker moving 
northward. In the exercise of this dis- 
cretion, Stuart determined to pass around 
the rear of the Union army and cross the 
Potomac between it and Washington, be- 
lieving that he would still be able by that 
route to place himself on Lee’s right in 
time to keep the confederate commander 
advised as to his antagonist’s movements. 
But in order to execute his purpose, he 
was compelled to make a wide detour to 
the eastward, by way of Fairfax Court- 
House. Arriving on the Potomac, at the 
mouth of Seneca Creek, on the evening 
of the 27th, he found the river much 
swollen by recent rains, and it was only 
after prodigious exertions that he gained 
the Maryland shore. Stuart then ascer- 
tained that the Federal army had crossed 
the Potomac the day before, and was 
moving toward Frederick, thus interpos- 
ing itself between him and Lee. He ac- 
cordingly marched northward through 
Westminster to Hanover, in Pennsyl- 
vania, where he arrived on the 80th. 
But the army of the Potomac advanced 
with equal rapidity on his left, and con- 
tinued to obstruct communication with 
the Confederate army in Cumberland val- 
ley ; so that Lee was all the while ignor- 
ant of his opponent’s whereabouts, and 
was unaware, until the night of the 28th, 
that Hooker had even passed the Poto- 
mac. 

Lest it should be doubted that Lee ori- 
ginally designed crossing the Susquehan- 
na, I add the following hitherto unpub- 
lished extract from his official report in 
support of the assertion : ‘‘ It was expect- 
ed that as soon as the Federal army should. 
cross the Potomac, General Stuart would 
give notice of its movements; and noth- 
ing having been heard from him since our 
entrance into Maryland, it was inferred: 
that the enemy had not yet left Virginia. 
Orders were therefore issued to move: 
upon Harrisburgh. The expedition of 
General Early to York was designed in. 
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part to prepare for this undertaking, by 
breaking the railroad between Baltimore 
and Harrisburgh and seizing the bridges 
over the Susquehanna at Wrightsville. 
General Early succeeded in the first ob- 
ject, destroying a number of bridges above 
and below York ; but on the approach of 
the troops sent by him to Wrightsville, a 
body of militia, stationed at that place, 
fled across the river and burned the bridge 
in their retreat. General Early then 
marched to rejoin his corps. The ad- 
vance against Harrisburgh was arrested 
by intelligence received from a scout, on 
the night of the 28th, to the effect that 
the army of General Hooker had crossed 
the Potomac, and was approaching the 
South-Mountain.” 

If, however, it be asked what was Lee’s 
ultimate design in this bold movement, an 
answer does not readily present itself. The 
plan was so audacious, so full of risk, that 
its justification would demand immense 
compensatory advantages. There is no 
doubt that he might have quartered him- 
self in Philadelphia, and even have seized 
New-York. But what then? Did he 
suppose he could leave the army of the 
Potomac out of the count? Did he con- 
sider its defeat so certain? This is the 
great and unsolved riddle of the cam- 


paign. 


[Right miles east of Chambersburgh, the 
great road to Baltimore passes through 
the South-Mountain range at the iron fur- 
naces of Thad. Stevens. Thence contin- 
uing eastward, it passes through the town 
of Gettysburgh, which to Lee was an im- 
portant strategic point, as it was there 
that the first roads east of the South- 
Mountain range led southward to the 
Potomac. Toward Gettysburgh he, on 
the morning of the 29th, directed the 
corps of Hill and Longstreet to take up 
the march ; and he ordered Ewell, at the 
same time, to countermarch from York 
and Carlisle on this place also. Yet to 
give battle there was the last idea he had 
in his mind; and the manner in which, 
contrary to his intention and his desires, 
he was led to do so, forms one of the most 
:vemarkable illustrations of the absence of 
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truth in that saying of: Napoleon, that 
“war is not an accidental science.” 

While these movements of the Confed- 
erate army were going on, General Meade 
succeeded Hooker on the 28th, and the 
next day he put his columns in motion. 
Being as ignorant of Lee’s actual maneu- 
vers as Lee had been of Hooker's, he 
adopted the only course then considered 
practicable by him, which was to move 
his army northward, by the east side of 
the South-Mountain range, toward the 
Susquehanna, until he should have caused 
his opponent to lose his hold of that river. 
After the army had made two marches— 
that is, on the night of the 30th—Meade 
became satisfied that this purpose had 
been accomplished, and that Lee was con- 
centrating his forces east of the mount- 
ains to meet him. But when and where 
the shock of battle, which was now seen 
to be imminent, would take place, it was 
impossible to tell. Under these circum- 
stances, he set about to select a position 
on which, by a rapid movement of con- 
centration, he might be prepared to re- 
ceive battle on advantageous terms. With 
this view, the general line of Pipe Creek, 
on the dividing ridge between the Mono- 
cacy and the waters running into the 
Chesapeake Bay, was selected as a favor- 
able position, though its ultimate adop- 
tion was held contingent on developments 
that might arise. Accordingly, orders 
were issued, on the night of the 30th, 
for the movementof the different corps 
on the following-day: the Sixth corps, 
forming the right wing of the army, was 
ordered to Manchester, in rear of Pipe 
Creek headquarters, and the Second corps 
to Taneytown; the Twelfth and Fifth 
corps, forming the centre, were directed 
on Two Taverns and Hanover, somewhat 
in advance of Pipe Creek; while the left 
wing, formed of the First, Third, and 
Eleventh corps, under General Reynolds, 
as it was closest to the line of march of 
the enemy, was thrown forward to Get- 
tysburgh, toward which, as it happened, 
Lee was then heading. Buford’s division 
of cavalry, thrown out in advance of 
the infantry, occupied Gettysburgh on 
the 30th, 
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Now, Heth’s division, forming the van 
of Hill’s column, had bivouacked at Cash- 
town, five or six miles west of Gettys- 
burgh, during the night Of the 29th. 
Next morning, Heth sent forward Pet- 
tigrew’s brigade to Gettysburgh, to pro- 
cure supplies ; but on nearing the town, 
that officer found it occupied by a hos- 
tile force. ‘General Pettigrew,” says 
Lee, “ was unwilling to hazard an attack 
with his single brigade, and returned to 
Cashtown. Hill arrived, with Pender’s 
division, in the evening, and the follow- 
ing morning, July Ist, advanced with 
these two divisions, accompanied by Pe- 
gram’s and MeIntosh’s battalions of ar- 
tillery, to ascertain the strength of the 
enemy, whose force was supposed to con- 
sist chiefly of cavalry.” 

The supposition that the Union force 
at Gettysburgh consisted of cavalry was 
correct, But Buford, by his skillful de- 
ployments, succeeded in holding in check 
the head of Hill’s column at Willowby 
Run, two miles west of Gettysburgh, for 
a couple of hours, when General Rey- 
nolds, with Wadsworth’s division of the 
First corps, reached the ground, and was 
immediately precipitated into action. 
This was gradually swelled in volume 
by the successive arrival of fresh forces 
on each side, until it involved two of the 
Union corps (the First and Eleventh) 
and four Confederate divisions—the di- 
visions of Heth and Pender, of Hill's 
corps, and those of Rodes and Early, 
of Ewell’s corps. ‘This battle was fought 
upon a rolling plain to the west and north 
of Gettysburgh. It opened with success 
to the Union arms, was followed by a se- 
vere repulse, in which Lee captured above 
five thousand prisoners, and ended with 
the occupation, by the Federal force, of 
the Gettysburgh ridge. The topographi- 
cal features of this are too well known to 
require description. 

As the action was over by four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and as the Union troops 
retired through the town in wild disorder, 
and were with difficulty rallied on the 
crest south and east of Gettysburgh, it 
has always been a matter of surprise why 
the Confederates did not follow up their 
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success by seizing Cemetery and Culp’s 
Hills; for had this been done, it is obvi- 
ous Meade could never have made a stand 
at Gettysburgh. In answer to this I 
give the following statement by General 
Lee: “It was ascertained from the pris- 
oners that we had been engaged with two 
corps of the army formerly commanded 
by General Hooker, and that the remain- 
der of that army, under General Meade, 
was approaching Gettysburgh, Without 
information as to its proximity, the strong 
position which the enemy had assumed 
could not be attacked without danger 
of exposing the four divisions present, 
already weakened and exhausted by a 
long and bloody struggle, to overwhelm- 
ing numbers of fresh troops. 

“General Ewell was therefore instruct- 
ed to carry the hill occupied by the enemy, 
if he found it practicable, but to avoid a 
general engagement until the arrival of 
the other divisions of the army, which 
were ordered to hasten forward. In the 
mean time, the enemy occupied the point 
which General Ewell designed to seize, 
but in what force could not be ascertain- 
ed, owing to the darkness, Under these 
circumstances, it was decided not to at- 
tack until the arrival of Longstreet, two 
of whose divisions—those of Hood and 
McLaws—encamped about four miles in 
rear during the night. Anderson’s divi- 
sion, of Hill’s corps, came up after the 
engagement.” ' 


By the following morning—Thursday, 
July 2d—the whole of Lee’s army had 
reached the ground, with the exception 
of Pickett’s division of Longstreet’s corps, 
which had been left behind at Chambers- 
burgh, to convoy the trains, All the 
Union corps were concentrated at Get- 
tysburgh, saving Sedgwick’s Sixth corps, 
which was distant but a few hours’ march. 
Then came upon Lee the momentous ques- 
tion, Should he deliver battle? Probably 
no one could have known better than the 
confederate commander the danger of at- 
tacking an army in such a position as 
that held by Meade, for he had been 
largely indebted for his own successes 
to the advantages he had commonly en- 
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joyed of holding a defensive attitude. 
Indeed, so strongly were the Confeder- 
ates impressed with the value of this, 
that General Lee, in entering upon the 
campaign, distinctly promised his corps 
commanders (to one of whom I owe this 
revelation) that he would not assume a 
tactical offensive, but would so maneu- 
ver as to compel the Union army to at- 
tack him. {When the morning sun, that 
2d of July, revealed the mighty array of 
the army of the Potomac, drawn up on 
the rocky bulwark of Gettysburgh, that 
promise must have recurred forcibly to 
his mind; for against a light position 
held by him at Fredericksburgh, he had 
seen the army of the Potomac dash itself 
to pieces in high but impotent valor. 
What then might he have done? If 
the reader will make reference to a good 
map we shall readily see. 

In the dispositions of the Confederate 
army previous to the attack, Longstreet, 
with the divisions of Hood and McLaws, 
held the right of the line of Seminary 
Ridge; Hill’s corps formed the centre, 
and was drawn along the same ridge to 
the Seminary, whence Ewell’s corps, ex- 
tending through the town of Gettysburgh, 
skirted the base of Cemetery and Culp’s 
Hills, in front of which the confederate 
left rested. But Longstreet had his right 
flank thrust so well forward that he held 
the Emmitsburgh road, and was there- 
fore between Meade and Washington. It 
would have been very easy for Lee, by 
maneuvering Longstreet’s corps toward 
Frederick, to have compelled Meade to 
abandon the position at Gettysburgh. 
This measure Longstreet, who feared the 
worst from an attack, and was desirous 
of holding his chief to his original prom- 
ise, strongly urged upon Lee. But, con- 


YX *No one can rightly understand the posi- 
tions and movements of the contending ar- 
mies at Gettysburgh without the beautiful 
isometrical map of that field by Colonel 
Batchelder. It is a marvel of military draw- 
ing, and has no precedent in the accuracy and 
fidelity of its delineations. Every regiment 
and battery of e¥ery corps, on each side, is 
correctly laid down in its precise position, and 
every change is duly noted. 
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trary to that promise, in opposition to 
the solicitations of his lieutenants, and in 
violation of his own established method 
of art, Lee had resolved upon a tactical 
offensive. The explanation of this is a 
piece of secret history. 

The confederate commander, in his offi- 
cial report, makes the following statement : 
“Tt had not been intended to deliver a 
general battle so far from our base unless 
attacked; but coming unexpectedly upon 
the whole Federal army, to withdraw 
through the mountains with our extensive 
trains would have been difficult and dan- 
gerous.j At the same time we were un- 
able to await an attack, as the country 
was unfavorable for collecting supplies in 
the presence of the enemy, who could re- 
strain our foraging parties by holding the 
mountain passes with local and other 
troops. ] A battle had therefore become 
in a measure unavoidable, and the suc- 
cess already gained gave hope of a favor- 
able issue.”’ 

But the former part of this statement is 
notingenuous. There was no obstruction 
in his withdrawing his trains through the 
mountains, over which he ultimately re- 
treated after a damaging defeat. The 
real motive to attack is hinted at in the 
latter part, where Lee states that ‘ the 
success already gained gave hope of a 
favorable issue ;” or, as one of his lieuten- 
ants pungently put it in conversation to 
the writer: ‘t Lee got a taste of blood in 
the first day’s fight, and he then lost his 
head.” 


As Lee’s plan of battle for the 2d of 
July has never been fully known, I shall 
here indicate it in his own words, ‘It 
was determined to make the principal at- 
tack upon the enemy’s left, and endeavor 
to gain a position from which it was thought 
that our artillery could be brought to 
bear with effect. Longstreet was direct- 
ed to place the divisions of Hood and 
McLaws on the right of Hill, partially 
enveloping the enemy’s left, which he 
was to drive in. General Hill was order- 
ed to threaten the enemy’s centre to pre- 
vent reénforcements being drawn to either 
wing, and codperate with his right divi- 
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sion in Longstreet’s attack. General 
Ewell was instructed to make a simul- 
taneous demonstration upon the enemy’s 
right, to be converted into a real attack, 
should opportunity offer.” 

Theoretically, this seems a very perfect 
plan of battle, but practically it was de- 
fective in several important respects. 

Simultaneous attacks on both flanks of 
a hostile line should, to be undertaken, 
present certain positiveinducements. But 
the proposed assault by Ewell upon the 
Union right was, from the nature of the 
ground, almost impracticable. Lee, there- 
fore, should have held a defensive attitude 
on that front with a mere skirmish line, 
and accumulated heavily on the other 
flank, where Longstreet was to attack the 
Union left. As Hill’s corps was merely 
to demonstrate, it results that of the eight 
divisions of Lee’s army only two were 
to be employed in a real offensive. This 
was not a column of sufficient weight for 
the effort to be made, and since Lee had 
designed to attack, it must be accounted 
an error to have placed so large a part of 
his force on the defensive. 

Nevertheless, the success of Longstreet 
was considerable, though this was chiefly 
owing to the faulty location of Sickles’s 
corps, which had by its commander been 
placed upon an advanced line five hun- 
dred yards in front of the main crest. 
This was a ridge along the Emmitsburgh 
road, intermediate between Cemetery 
Ridge held by the Union army and Sem- 
inary Ridge held by Lee. ‘The question 
of the merit or demerit of Sickles’s ad- 
vanced line has been the subject of too 
much argumentation to need any here. 
It requires one to go on the ground to see 
how natural it was for him to take up 
that position; how many inducements 
there were for him to do so; how really 
laudable his motives were. Nevertheless 
it was an error, for it threw his right flank 
much out of position in reference to Han- 
cock’s line on his right, and gave him no 
place on which to rest his left flank ex- 
cept by refusing it sharply toward the 
Round Top, thus forming a “dangerous 
salient. The event justified this condem- 
nation, for when once the Confederates 
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had broken through the angle of the 
peach orchard they enfiladed both faces, 
and successively took in reverse each fresh 
division that was brought up to maintain 
ground that was untenable. Notwith- 
standing this success, however, Longstreet 
was never able to push his advance far- 
ther than the main crest. 

The attack of Ewell on the Union right, 
which was designed to be simultaneous 
with that of Longstreet on the Union left, 
was not made till two or three hours later, 
and great mishaps befell in the execution. 

General Ewell,” says Lee, ‘‘ had directed 

eneral Rodes to attack in concert with 
Early, covering his right, and had re- 
quested Brigadier-General Lane, then 
commanding Pender’s division, to codp- 
erate on the right of Rodes. When the 
time to attack arrived, General Rodes, not 
having his troops in position, was unpre- 
pared to codperate with General Early, 
and before he could get in readiness, the 
latter had been obliged to retire from want 
of expected support on his right. General 
Lane was prepared to give the assistance 
required of him, and so informed General 
Rodes ; but the latter deemed it useless 
advance after the failure of Early’s attack,” 

But while Early was repulsed in his 
attack on Cemetery Hill, Johnson suc- 
ceeded in gaining a foothold within the 
Union lines on Culp’s Hill. General Lee 
has laid undue stress on this success. 
The works on Culp’s Hill were occupied, 
not captured, by Johnson. The necessi- 
ty of reénforcements to the left to meet 
Longstreet’s attack had caused the de- 
tachment from the right flank of the 
whole of the Twelfth corps, with the ex- 
ception of one ‘brigade, and the Confed- 
erates did nothing but thrust themselves 
within the vacated breastworks. Dur- 
ing the night the troops of the Twelfth 
corps returned, and the next morning 
Johnson was driven out by a charge of 
Geary’s division. 

General Lee states that ‘the operations 
of the 2d induced the belief that, with 
proper concert of action, and with the in- 
creased support which the positions gain- 
ed on the right would enable the artillery 
to render the assaulting columns, we 
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should ultimately succeed, and it was ac- 
cordingly. determined to continue the at- 
tack.” It must be confessed that there 
was a good deal to warrant this inference ; 
but it was, after all, specious rather than 
sound. The position wrested from Sick- 
les was no part-of}the real battle-line 
which was drawn on Cemetery Ridge. 
This, intact throughout, remained yet to 
be assailed—the whole dread problem was 
yet to be solved.| 

The general plan of the Confederate at- 
tack was unchanged ; but there were some 
important modifications of detail. Long- 
street had, during the night, been reén- 
forced by the division of Pickett, and it 
was proposed to make this the centre of 
the assaulting column. Instead of direct- 
ing the attack against the extreme Union 
left, posted on the rocky summit of Little 
Round Top, as had been done the day be- 
fore, Longstreet determined to hurl his 
masses against. the Union left-centre on 
Cemetery Ridge, holding the two divisions 
of Hood and McLaws simply to cover the 
right flank of the advancing column. The 
point against which the assault was aimed 
was held by the Second corps, under Gen- 
eral Hancock. 

To add to the right of Pickett’s column, 
it was strengthened on its left by Heth’s 
division of Hill’s corps, and two brigades 
(those of Lane and Scales) of Pender’s 
division of the same corps. Wilcox’s 
brigade of Anderson’s division of Hill's 
corps, was placed on the rear of the right 
of Picket to guard that flank. Such was the 
force designed for the assault, and it num- 
bered about eighteen thousand men. It 
is common in accounts of this charge to 
speak of the formation as that in column; 
but the dispositions were really two lines 
of battle. 

The Confederate commander resolved, 
before the infantry attack should be be- 
gun, to try the effect of a heavy artillery 
bombardment. One hundred and forty- 
five guns were, during the forenoon, placed 
in position on the fronts occupied by 
Longstreet and Hill; and from this mas- 
sive concentration there opened at 1 p.m. 
a prodigious clamor, that was continued 
for about two hours. This fire was vigor- 
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ously replied to by eighty guns, placed 
on Cemetery Hill and the crest of Ceme- 
tery Ridge, under direction of General 
Hunt, chief of artillery army of the Poto- 
mac. Lee had hoped great things from 
this feu d@’ enfer, and heapparently thought 
that considerable results had been achiev- 
ed by it, for in his report he says: ‘‘ About 
1 p.m., at a given signal, a heavy cannon- 
ade was opened and continued for about 
two hours, with marked effect upon the 
enemy. His batteries replied vigorously 
at first, but toward the close their fire 
slackened perceptibly, and General Long- 
street ordered forward the column of at- 
tack.”” But in point of fact its effect, so 
far as regards the accomplishment of the 
main purpose, (to wit, to sweep opposi- 
tion from the hill slope) was inconsider- 
able. Some damage was done the artil- 
lery matériel, but the troops had excel- 
lent cover and did not suffer in the least. 
The reason why the Union batteries 
gradually slackened fire—a fact which the 
Confederate commander so greatly misin- 
terpreted—is thus stated in the manu- 
script report of the chief of artillery : 
“About 2.30 p.w., finding our ammuni- 
tion running low, and that it was very 
unsafe to bring up loads of it, a number 
of caissons and limbers having been ex- 
ploded, I directed that the fire should be 
gradually stopped, which was done, and 
the enemy soon slackened his fire also; 
and I sent orders for such batteries as 
were necessary to replace exhausted ones, 
and all that were disposable were sent 
me.” ‘ 

The story of Pickett’s charge has fre- 
quently been told; but always with a 
false and exaggerated coloring. It was 
not made, as is commonly represented, at 
a run, or at the double-quick, but steadi- 
ly, with the common step and entire de- 
liberations The steadiness with which 
the advance of the hostile line was con- 
ducted was remarked by all who saw it 
as its characteristic feature. But it was 
a hopeless task. The ground to be over- 
passed was a perfectly open plain of above 
a mile in width, and as it sloped gently 
up to the crest on which the Union battle 
array was drawn, it formed a natural 
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glacis, and gave a free field for the fire of 
artillery and musketry. Almost from the 
start, the assaulting lines came under fire 
of the Union batteries ; but it was ob- 
served that this did not cause them to 
halt—it only made them double in a little 
toward their left. This brought the brunt 
of their attack upon the two reduced and 
incomplete divisions of Hancock’s corps. 
The men of the Second corps showed a 
determined calm as the menacing lines 
advanced. There was no meaningless 
fusilade or waste of ammunition ; but the 
troops evinced a striking disposition to 
withhold their fire until it could be de- 
livered with deadly effect. 

(The assaulting mass had not advance 
over half the width of the plain before it 
began to lose its momentum, and when it 
came within range of the fatal volley of 
musketry, Heth’s division wavered and 
broke. Moreover, Wilcox’s brigade, which 
was to cover the right flank of Pickett’s 
division, did not advance at all, so that 
Pickett’s division remained alone, a solid 
lance-head of Virginia troops, well tem- 
pered and fire metal. But even they 
could not buffet the deadly hail, and 
though a few of the most adventurous 
and high-spirited penetrated within Han- 
cock’s line, breaking through the front 
held by Webb’s brigade, (posted behind a 
low stone wall) yet the majority, galled 
by the fire in front, and finding them- 
selves assailed in flank by a force skill- 
fully directed by General Hancock, fell 
upon their faces and held up their hands 
in token of surrender. The captures in- 
cluded four thousand five hundred men 
and seventeen oie 

This was the last offensive sally at- 
tempted by Lee. He was himself thor- 
oughly convinced of the hopelessness of 
the undertaking, and the fire of his troops 
was quenched in blood. ‘The severe loss 
sustained by the army,” says he, “and 
the reduction of its ammunition rendered 
another attempt to dislodge the enemy 
inadvisable, and it was therefore deter- 
mined to withdraw.” 

It is still a point in dispute among mili- 
tary men whether Meade should have fol+ 
lowed up the repulse of the Confederates 





on the afternoon of Friday, the 3d, by an 
advance of his. own left, On this point 
the verbal testimony of General Long- 
street may be of value. ‘I had,” said 
he, “the divisions‘of Hood and McLaws, 
that had not been engaged that day. I 
had a heavy force of artillery, and I have 
no doubt I should have given the Feder- 
als as severe a repulse as that received 
by Picket.” 

The interesting question of the loss of 
the Confederates at Gettysburgh is one 
that has not yet been determined, and 
probably never will be with precision. 
“Tt is not,” says General Lee, “in my 
power to give a correct statement of our 
casualties, which were severe.” It is cer- 
tain, however, that 18,621 were taken 
prisoners. A sufficiently accurate ap- 
proximate estimate may be made by com- 
paring the official returns previous to and 
subsequent to the battle. On the 31st of 
May, 1863, the official rolls of Lee’s army 
showed an aggregate present of 88,754. 
On July 81st, after the return of the army 
to Virginia, the aggregate present was 
53,611. The difference, 35,143, will very 
fairly represent the casualtics of the Penn- 
sylvania campaign. 


[‘The impunity with which Lee, after the 
severe defeat and terrible losses suffered 
at Gettysburgh, was able to withdraw 
from the presence of his powerful and 
victorious enemy and reach and then pass 
the Potomac, will always form one of the 
most remarkable passages in the history 
of the war. The withdrawal of the trains 
and the removal of such of the wounded 
as could bear to be carried were begun on 
the morning of Saturday, July 4th. Part 
moved through Cashtown and Greencas- 
tle, and the remainder by the Fairfield 
road. Meanwhile Lee’s army remained 
in line of battle during that whole 4th of 
July to cover the getting off of the im- 
mense impedimenta. As Meade offered 
no motion of offense during all the day, 
the retrograde movement of the army of 
Northern Virginia was begun after dark, 
the whole column moving by the Fairfield 
road. <A heavy rain continued through- 
out the night, and so much impeded 





progress that Ewell’s corps, which brought 
up the rear, did not leave Gettysburgh 
until late in the forenoon of Sunday, the 
5th. After an arduous march, Lee’s 
whole army reached Hagerstown on the 
afternoon of the 6th and morning of the 
7th of July. The trains succeeded in 
reaching Williamsport on the 6th, but 
were unable to cross the Potomac on ac- 
count of the high stage of the water, and 
the pontoon-bridge left at Falling Water 
had been destroyed by a party sent out 
by General French from Frederick. The 
wounded and prisoners were sent over 
the river as rapidly as possible in a few 
ferry-boats, while the trains awaited the 
subsiding of the Potomac and the con- 
struction of a new pontoon-bridge. ‘On 
the 8th of July,” says Lee, “the enemy’s 
cavalry advanced toward Hagerstown, but 
was repulsed by General Stuart and pur- 
sued as far as Boonsboro. With this ex- 
ception, nothing but occasional skirmish- 
ing occurred until the 12th, when the 
main body-of the enemy arrived. The 
army then took a position previously se- 
lected, covering the Potomac from Wil- 
liamsport to Falling Waters, where it re- 
mained for two days with the enemy im- 
mediately in front, manifesting no dispo- 
sition to attack, but throwing up intrench- 
ments along his whole line. 

“By the 18th, the river at Williams- 
port, though still deep, was fordable, and 
a good bridge was completed at Falling 
Waters, new boats having been construct- 
ed and some of the old recovered. As 
further delay would enable the enemy to 
obtain reénforcements, and as it was found 
difficult to procure a sufficient supply of 
flour for the troops, the working of the 
mills being interrupted by high water, it 
was determined to await an attack no 
longer. Orders were accordingly given 
to cross the Potomac that night, Ewell’s 
corps by the ford at Williamsport, and 
those of Longstreet and Hill on the 
bridge.” 

It will thus be seen that Lee reached 
the Potomac six days in advance of Meade, 
which would indicate an excessive circum- 
spection in the movements of the latter at 
a time when the utmost impetuosity was 
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called for. It is true that the line of pur- 
suit. adopted by General Meade—namely, 
that by the east side of the mountains, via 
Frederick and the South-Mountain pass- 
es—was nearly double the length of Lee’s 
line of retreat through the Cumberland 
valley. The distance to Williamsport 
by the latter route is about forty miles, 
and by the former seventy-five. Never- 
theless, as it took General Meade seven 
days to make the seventy-five miles, the 
march must be accounted slow. If the 
Union commander had chosen to pursue by 
the same line over which Lee retreated he 
might have done so, for on the 5th, Gen- 
eral W. F. Smith, with the Pennsylvania 
militia, held the most northern pass of the 
South-Mountain range, through which, by 
rapid marching, the army of the Potomac 
might have cut off the rear-guard of the 
Confederate army in the other passes if 
they had tried tohold them. On the 6th, 
Smith held the broad turnpike-pass to 
Chambersburgh, through which Meade 
might have marched his whole army to 
the Potomac in two days. 

Whether Meade should have attacked 
or refrained from attacking Lee at Wil- 
liamsport is one of those questions on 
which every American considers it his 
right and privilege to pronounce an ez- 
cathedra opinion. It is probable that the 
popular verdict will always condemn him 
for his hesitation to assume the offensive. 
Yet it is certain that Lee wished to be at- 
tacked at Williamsport, and if it be a cardi- 
nal maxim of war never to do what the ene- 
my desires you to do, it may appear that 
there are at least two sides to the question. 

The experiment of the Pennsylvania 
campaign gave a complete and final quic- 
tus to the scheme of Southern invasion of 
the loyal States, and the enterprise was 
never again attempted. Nor indeed was 
the army of Northern Virginia ever again 
in condition to undertake such a move- 
ment. This was not alone due to its ma- 
terial losses, the portentous sum of which 
exceeded the aggregate of its casualties in 
the whole series of blows which General 
Grant delivered from the Rapidan to the 
James River; but its morale received a 
shock from which it never recovered. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


ComparatTivELy few of the books announced 
for the spring trade have as yet made their 
appearance. 

Among the most attractive of those which 
have fallen under our notice is a new work on 
Africa,* by the Livingstones, which we have 
noticed more fully elsewhere, As a narrative 
of travel and adventure, in a country but lit- 
tle known, and abounding with new and strange 
forms and conditions of animal and vegetable 
life, it is full of interest ; while as a contribu- 
tion to physical and geographical science, and 
to the noble effort to civilize and christianize 
that dark, yet in many features deeply inter- 
esting land, it is highly valuable. 

An unpretending work of fiction + seems to 
have excited the ire of certain critics, while 
it has called forth praises in quarters where 
praise is rare as angel visits. The authoress 
has written several books before, and has con- 
tributed liberally to our magazine literature. 
She wields a sprightly and vigorous pen, and 
many have been charmed by her truthful and 
lively delineations of New-England life and 
character. Her writings are uniformly pure 
and healthful in tone, and if sometimes a little 
too wordy, and wanting in the nicer touches 
of finish and color, yet there is in them so 
much good sense and downright honesty of 
purpose and cheerfulness of spirit as to make 
amends. We can not award to Esperance 
the meed of great literary merit, yet it is cer- 
tainly highly respectable—quite up to the or- 
dinary level of American fiction. The object 
of the book is to teach a great Christian doc- 
trine through the medium of fiction, and in 
this the author certainly succeeds, Her char- 
acters are natural and well-drawn, her teach- 
ings sound and good, and the impressions of 
the book are all in the right direction. 

Charles Scribner & Co. have in press several 
works of unusual interest and value, among 
which is a Life of the late Professor Silliman, + 


* Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambesi and its 
Tributaries, and of the Discovery of the Lakes Shirwa 
and Nyassa, 1858-1864, By David and Charles Liv- 
ingstone, With Maps and Illustrations, New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 

+ Esperance. By Meta Lander. 12mo. New-York: 
Sheldon & Co, 

¢ Life of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy in Yale 
College, Founder and Editor of the American Journal 
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by Professor Fisher, of Yale College, compiled 
mainly from reminiscences written by Profes- 
sor §, in the latter part of his life. It em- 
braces a full history of his labors in connec- 
tion with Yale for half a century, especially 
in the departments over which he presided, 
and which, it may be said, he created, besides 
his own personal history. The volumes are 
exceedingly rich in reminiscences of distin- 
guished personages with whom he had inter- 
course or maintained correspondence, and 
contain letters from Chancellor Kent, Cal- 
houn, Hayne, Fenimore Cooper, President 
Hitchcock, Humboldt, Carl Ritter, Agassiz, 
Lyell, Murchison, Herschel, etc., as well as 
important letters from John Adams, La Fay- 
ette, and others, addressed to the Trumbull 
family. As we propose to review the work in 
our next issue, we will content ourselves with 
this bare statement of its speedy appearance 
and contents. 

Among the noticeable signs of the times is 
the demand for Lange’s Commentary, the first 
volume of which, although a costly book, has 
already reached the sixth edition. The Second 
Volume,* after an unexpected dolay, is now 
ready, embracing Mark and Luke, the former 
edited by that accomplished scholar, Professor 
Shedd, of Union Theological Seminary, and 
the other by Dr. Starbuck. Other volumes 
are in course of preparation by several of the 
ripest scholars in the country. Without ex- 
pressing any critical judgment of our own re- 
specting the merits of this Commentary, it is 
enough to say that it has received the warm- 
est commendation of the ablest and ripest 
judges in the country, belonging to the va- 
rious evangelical denominations, That it has 
its faults and imperfections, and some of them 
it may be of a somewhat serious character, 
will not be denied; still it is a work of rare 
merit, and no minister or intelligent layman, 
who desires a critical and thorough know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, can well dispense with 
it. The American edition contains nearly one 


of Science and the Arts, etc. By George P. Fisher, 
Professor in Yale College. Two volumes, crown Svo, 
With fine portrait and other illustrations. New-York : 
C. Scribner & Co, 

* Second Volume of Lange’s Commentary, contain- 
ing Mark, edited by Dr. W. G. T. Shedd; and Luke, 
edited by Dr. C. ©. Starbuck, Royal octavo, ©, 
Scribner & Co, 
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fourth more matter than the original, and un- 
der the careful editorship of Dr. Schaff and 
his learned co-laborers, not only is the trans- 
lation admirably made, but the corrections 
and additions to it add greatly to the value 
of the work. It would seem, from the de- 
mand for the work thus far, that it is destined 
to take the lead among the commentaries of 
the day, and be to the present and rising gen- 
eration-of ministers what Scott and Henry and 
others have been in the past. 
Dr. Stanley’s (Dean of Westminster) Lec- 
“tures on the Jewish Church arc an exceeding- 
ly attractive and valuable contribution to sa- 
cred literature. The first volume (from Abra- 
ham to Samuel) was published some two years 
since. Another volume of these Lectures,* 
(from Samuel to the Captivity) embracing the 
most interesting period of the Jewish history, 
is now in press and nearly ready. The sub- 
stance of these Lectures was delivered from 
the chair of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. They lay no claim to crit- 
ical or linguistic research, and yet they are 
eminently suggestive ; and, written in a style 
at once flowing, graceful, and poetic, and 
often weaving in the language of the inspired 
’ pecord, they possess a charm not often found 
in books of this character. “From the sacred 
books and from his own knowledge of Pales- 
tine, he tells the grand old story again; peo- 
ples the fields of Bethlehem with reapers ; 
fights the battles of David ; reviews the glory 
of Solomon ; traces the great schism in Jewry 
down to the days when the pastoral and war- 
like tribes were carried away captives, It is 
a bright and wonderful story, told by Dean 
Stanley much as the substance of Shakespeare 
is told by Charles Lamb.” Our readers can 
jadge of the style and interest of these Lec- 
tures from the specimen we give elsewhere in 
this number. , 
Cherry and Violet} is an admirable book for 





* Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, 
from Samuel to the Captivity. By A. P. Stanley, D.D. 
One volume, 8vo. Maps and Illustrations. ©. Scrib- 
ner & Co. 

+ Cherry and Violet; a Tale of the Great Plague. 
By the Author of Mary Powell. 18mo. New-York: 
M. W. Dodd, 
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the family and the Sunday-school, and is soon 
to be followed by The Maiden and Married Life 
of Mary Powell, The Household of Thomas 
More, and others, by the same popular writer. 

To the same class belongs Mercy Gliddon’s 
Work,* by an author not unknown to our 
readers. Miss Phelps is a writer of decided 
genius, and in this book she happily and im- 
pressively illustrates the too common folly 
and error of going abroad to attempt some 
great thing for Christ when Providence has 
marked out our sphere at home, and calls us 
to serve him in the humble and little affairs 
of every-day life around us. 

The ever-delightful authoress of the Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family has brought out a new 
work, Winifred Bertram, + that scarcely needs 
the sanction of her name to carry it into all 
our households. It is a domestic story of 
strong and well-sustained interest, displaying 
the same eleyated Christian sentiment, truth 
to nature, and play of fancy that have won 
for the owner so high a name among cotem- 
porary authors, 

A lengthy poem from a man at seventy, 
who had never written a line in metre, is a 
rare occurrence.t Dr. Peters, who has filled 
many important positions in his day, and been 
a hard worker in various fields of Christian 
labor, has turned poet in his old age, quite to 
the surprise of his friends. This Birthday 
Memorial, with appropriate memories and re- 
flections for the aged and the young, possesses 
interest far above its intrinsic merit as a poet- 
ical composition, The spirit of it is cheerful 
and Christian ; the sentiment sensible and hear- 
ty; while it has passages of real poetry as well 
as sound philosophy. It is creditable to the 
author, and well worthy to be read. The au- 
thor tries his hand again in this number of 
Hours at Home, and produces, we think, a 
higher order of poetry. 


* Mercy Gliddon’s Work. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. 12mo, Boston: Henry Hoyt. 

+t Winifred Bertram and the World she Lived in. 
12mo. New-York: M, W. Dodd, 

t Life and Time. A Birthday Memorial of Seventy 
Years. By Absalom Peters, D.D. New-York: Shel- 
don & Co, 





